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HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY? 


May Letter of the Month 


It will be imperative to continue to support 


and promote the review process over time to 
avoid a conundrum similar in nature to a print 
media classic: inaccurate, breaking reports 
land on the front page, while corrections are 
tucked away on the back page. It seems im- 
portant to ensure that the evolving reviews of 
MMOs receive the necessary attention during 


each stage of the MMO lifecycle. It’s great to 


Kyle Horner [GamePro.com] see some innovation in something as tried and 


true as reviews. Forrest—via GamePro.com 


» [think the approach you ¢ osapeteete 7Oour Massively 


| an . d I think end-game content is hugely impor- 
mult? playe yr reviews pi ife ISast SO Iti trie righ f tant when looking at a MMO from a value 
direction, butit seems to me . . at regardless of how its Derpcsive Gh ed aaa eerier peepee. 

. ar er eee ee ee For instance, a dedicated player can most likely 
structure d, a he N AMI lOr review 1s ni Sligr= to take a lot of time. reach the level cap established in a new World 

Most MMOs are designed to consume time and provide of Warcraft expansion in two or three days. 
iene sectbensnmimensnastGloe canoe epee 11) ee Tr iy It’s this brand of hardcore gamer that keep 
the player with an apparently « endless cycle of micro hMiMe alive byve-playine auch a yameaven 
upgrades to keep them sees gits monthly fee, leading after the final level-up. I know this may be 


an obscure reach of an example, but take the 
Final Fantasy franchise: most gamers can play 
through the elaborate singe-player campaign 
in roughly 25-40 hours, and after that, they’re 
pretty much done with it. Hardcore gamers, 
on the other hand, will return to the campaign 
long after they’re done in search of additional 
boss fights and items. I think if an MMO 
to relate the experience | had with the panders to the heart of the hardcore gamer it 
Zame and how its mechanics shaped will help attract the casual audience in the long 
Inthe case of MMORPGs, _ run, creating a richer experience for everyone 
the people you play with are as much involved. PyroMenace—via GamePro.com 
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players into a common carrot-and-stick scenario. 
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- email letters, comments, ideas to feedback@gamepro.com 


I disagree. One of the things that made World 
of Warcraft so successful was how accessible 
it was to "casual" players; you could enjoy 

the content and level up smoothly instead of 
having to pointlessly "grind" to prepare for 
more content. Hardcore players do give a game 
a pulse; they adopt games early and stay with 
them for the long run. It's the casual players, 
however, that make a game grow. If a game is 
good, they'll stick with it and become more 
involved. TribeMindMD-—via GamePro.com 


Narrative Nonsense 
In response to the Heavy Rain review 


by Andy Burt [GamePro #259] 


I'm getting sick of games that focus on their 
story. Since when did it become praiseworthy 
to manipulate and jerk players around on 

an emotional roller-coaster? Playing a game 
should be just that—playing a game, not a 
story. Heavy Rain isn't a game—it’s a story 
with buttons, and a rather shallow story at 
that. “No, it’s deep and engaging,” people say. 
“It has great characters who we can invest 
our emotions in.” Since when was storytelling 
reduced to such banality? True storytelling 
doesn’t have characters or stories people can 
slip in and out of, but characters that people 
must view from the outside; characters who 
are true humans—not reduced to the seven 
or eight clichéd and superficial emotions that 
riddle the stories of today. 

ZootedMatty—via GamePro.com 


User Reviews: 


Defiant Descripto 
In response to “ESRB Clarifies Rating 
for Dead or Alive: Paradise” by John 
Davison [GamePro.com] 


My wife, sister, and other women I know all 
loved Dead or Alive: Xtreme Beach Volleyball, 
equating the overall experience to “virtual 
Barbies.” The “Mature” rating on the series 
has always been subjective and based on a 
preconceived notion that teenage boys are the 
title’s core audience. The ESRB then makes the 
leap to rate the game judging from what they 
believe the internal thoughts of those boys 
might be. 

When women play Xtreme Beach Volleyball, 
everything in it comes across as completely 
innocent, as it’s seen from an objective view- 
point. However, when my wife was carded as 
she purchased the sequel, we lost a bit of faith 
in the ESRB. They’re rating games based on 
what you might be thinking while playing a 
game, instead of what you are thinking. 
FalconX—via GamePro.com 


I would assume that writing these ESRB rating 
summaries are among the hardest things one 
can blindly write about. It takes skills on par 
with a UN diplomat to strip off any “socio- 
cultural” or “religiously moral” language that 
would portray the game in a certain light. 
With that in mind, it’s nearly impossible to 
write a 100-percent “clean” summary of a 
game based on offensive content alone. 


- 


Even if the people who work at the ESRB 
are no Boswells, Popes, or Swifts, they write 
under the influence of having played or seen 
the game, and, naturally, they want to slip in 
their opinion. They do have an agenda, but 
they need to be reminded: it isn’t their own. 
Alex Kovic—Kiel, Germany 


A Personal Touch | 
In response to the BioShock 2 review 
by Will Herring [GamePro #259] 


I was very surprised by some of the reviews 
out there for BioShock 2—especially given 
how effusive some of those same outlets had 
been about the first game. If we’re playing a | 
sequel that takes place in the same location 

as the first game, doesn’t it make sense for it 
to seem familiar? What I like about GamePro’s 
recent reviews is how they focus on the actual 
experience of the game—not just provide a 
list of pros and cons about the mechanics. I’d 
much rather know what the game made you 
feel or whether you enjoyed it than get a laun- 
dry list of boring observations about controls. 
urdnotgrunt—via GamePro.com 


Hot in the Forums 


Have something to say? Join the conversation 
at GamePro.com/Forums! 


PGA TOUR Online Beta 

o I've been playing the new Tiger Woods PGA 
Tour Online beta for the PC quite a bit today, 
and I must say that it’s shaping up pretty 
nicely. It still has a lot of bugs, and you still 
only have two control options—the keyboard 
or mouse. I would definitely go with the 
mouse...there’s a bit of lag, and it may affect 
your swing if you're using the keyboard for the 
three-click approach. At least with the mouse | 
you can optimize the True swing—sort of like | 
using the track-ball in the arcade golf games. | 
James_Earl_Cash—via GamePro.com 
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McWitlly_B: Seriously?! 
A Red Faction sequel? 
Badass! Guerrilla is 
awesome! A little 
monotonous, but 
awesome nonetheless! 
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webosaurpercy: Why 
was Splinter Cell delayed 
again? LOL, this is like 
_ the fifth time. 
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An HD, 2D Sonic? Sign me up! 
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It looks cool, but I’m on the fence about its episodic nature. 
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Eh, it looks fine, but Sonic is so 1991. 
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Sonic the Hedgehog on the 360? Never again. 
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pryniak: Finally 


finished Mass Effect 2... 


I accidently fell in love 
with Garrus. How will I 
explain this to Kaidan?! 
Eek!@GamePro. 


AlexanderBevier: 
Picked up the newest 
GamePro. Can't wait 
to go to town on that 


bad boy! 


I'm glad to see a return to roots, but we need some Tails and 


a 


Sonic Unleashed “returned to roots” too—remember how 
well that worked out? 


PeterSkerritt: Best 
review I’ve read so far, 
limiting comparisons 
and judging on the game 
alone. RT@GamePro 
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hen | 
first came 
to Japan 
nearly 10 
years ago, 
the playing 
field was very, 
very different 
from today. 
The handheld 
market was just 
a tiny blip on 
the overall radar 
(the Game Boy 
Advance was still a few months from 
release, and the Neo*Geo Pocket 
wasn't exactly lighting up the charts), 
the PlayStation 2 hadn’t yet started 
its rise to dominance (it was the 
constant butt of jokes before its sales 
finally broke out), and, perhaps most 
important, Japan-developed video 
games were still leading the way in 
innovation—both technically and 
from a game design standpoint. Kind 
of hard to believe, isn’t it? 

I grew up a huge fan of Japanese 
video games, and it was always a 
dream of mine to live and work 
here in Japan. Ironically, just as I 
spent most of my young adult life 
importing video games from Japan, 
once | got here the balance of power 
began to shift toward the West, and 
before I knew it, I was importing 
most of my games again—only this 
time from America. How unfair! At 
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first, it was because most of the big 
Tales of a Japanese Japanese releases wound up coming 
game mut destined to out in the U.S. first, as Japan’s big 


| 

| 

| 

| holiday sales don’t really kick off 
until December and the U.S. got 
everything a couple weeks earlier in 
time for the post-Thanksgiving Day 
| retail rush. Later, it was because 

| most of the big games were just 
coming from the U.S., period. So 

| much for the dream. 
| 
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be alifelong importer. 


6 IRONICALLY, JUST ASISPENT MOST OF MY YOUNG ADULT 
LIFE IMPORTING GAMES FROM JAPAN, ONCE I GOT HERE THE 
BALANCE OF POWER BEGAN TO SHIFT TOWARD THE WEST, 
AND BEFORE IKNEWIT, I WAS IMPORTING MOST OF MY GAMES 
AGAIN—ONLY THIS TIME FROM AMERICA. 9 


At first I was pretty bitter about 
all this. But as time went on and I 
learned more about the culture here, 
I began to appreciate Japan for what 
it was—or what it had become—even 
if it wasn't exactly how I envisioned 
| it when I was a kid. The evolution 
of Japan’s video-game industry 
had long run parallel to that of the 
West, but at some point during the 
past 10 years—around the time 
when broadband spread like wildfire 
‘ throughout Japan and cell-phone 


technology took off—the Land of the 
Rising Sun started to chart its own 
course in a very different direction 
from where the West was headed. 
See, Japan is a small, densely- 
populated country with an incredibly 
efficient mass-transit system and 

a much smaller per-person average 
living space than America. So when 
publishers in Japan started making 
decent games for cell phones—and 
the handheld gaming market 

began to revitalize with the Game 
Boy Advance and later the DS and 
PSP—Japanese consumers started 
paying attention. When you spend 
hours of your day on the train or on 
foot, it just makes sense that your 
platform of choice is one that fits in 
your pocket. Fast-forward to 2010, 
and handhelds rule the day here. I 
don’t need to tell you how huge the 
DS has become in Japan—I mean 
Square Enix even elected to release 
its next mainline Dragon Quest title, 
IX, for the Nintendo handheld, which 
was unheard of last generation. 

And every time Capcom releases a 
Monster. Hunter game for PSP, it sells 
several million copies and almost 
single-handedly guarantees the PSP’s 
continued existence. Never mind 

the fact that my cell phone acts as a 
train pass, a digital wallet, and has 
built-in TV, videoconferencing, and a 
12-megapixel camera that takes HD 
video. Simply put, Japan is king when 
it comes to handhelds. 

So maybe I don’t need to be so 
bitter after all. It took a while, but 
I’ve really come to appreciate 
handheld gaming across all 
platforms—DS, PSP, iPhone, and 
even my Japanese cell phone. And 
now I’m most excited about the 
introduction of the next-generation 
DS and PSP systems. Living in 
Japan has made me a fan of games 
like Monster Hunter (I know—U.S. 
gamers love to bash it, but give it 
some proper playtime with friends 
and you will be hooked), and the 
thought of the next version showing 
up on one of the new handhelds 
makes me giddy. Of course, said 
handhelds will probably be released 
in America first and I'll have to 
import yet again. But that’s all 
right—I'm used to it. 


John Ricciardi lives and works in 
Japan, where he heips run 8-4, a game- 
localization company that has worked 
on everything from Fire Emblem and 
Soul Calibur to Imagine: Makeup Artist 
and Petz Hamsterz Bunch. Follow him 
on Twitter at twitter.com/johntv. 
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here’s been a lot of 
griping lately about the 
music-game market 
being “oversaturated.” 
Critics point to the ava- 
lanche of music games 
released last year and 
crow about the genre be- 
ing destined for a 
crash—doomed to 
go down in history 
as nothing but a 
brief, expensive 
fad. Plastic instru- 
ments will swamp 
our landfills! The 
music and video- 
game industries will never recover! It’ll be 
the Atari 2600 all over again! 

But all this hand-waving about oversatu- 
ration is missing an important point: The 
problem isn’t that there were so many mu- 
sic games released last year. The problem is 
that some of them just weren't very good. 

You may think I’m trying to be snarky 
here, but I’m quite serious. Look at the 
releases in Activision’s Hero franchise last: 
year: Much of the lineup was received by 
critics and consumers alike with at least 
moderate enthusiasm. Don’t believe me? 
Average the review scores of the franchise’s 
marquee releases—Guitar Hero 5, DJ 
Hero, Band Hero, and Guitar Hero: Metal- 
lica—and you get right around 85 percent, 
which is an entirely admirable score. But 
do the same for Guitar Hero: Smash Hits, 
Guitar Hero: Van Halen, and Guitar Hero 
On Tour: Modern Hits and you get a score 
almost 20 percentage points lower. 

Is this oversaturation? Well, yes, but 
not the way you think. This isn’t an 
oversaturation of music games, it’s an 
oversaturation of bad music games. That’s 
an important distinction, and one that 
many critics of the genre aren’t quite 
getting. If Guitar Hero: Van Halen had 
showed proper regard for the band’s whole 
history by including Sammy Hagar-fronted 
songs (not to mention including bassist 
Michael Anthony), would we still be 
talking about oversaturation? If Smash 
Hits had been released—and priced—as 
a downloadable expansion pack rather 
than a full-priced retail release, would the 
critics still be grumbling about Activision 
flooding the market? It’s impossible to say 
for sure, but I doubt it. 


article on industry site Gamasutra made 
an effort to explain “the decline of Guitar 
Hero and Rock Band.” Though interesting 
and well-researched, the article claimed 
that the Rock Band franchise launched 
eight new titles in 2009. 

It took me a couple minutes of research 
and counting on fingers to figure out that 
the author was including releases that were 
only distantly related to what we generally 
think of as “Rock Band.” That number 
included not only Lego Rock Band and The 
Beatles: Rock Band, but also Rock Band 
Unplugged, Rock Band for iPhone, and 
Rock Band Mobile for other cell phones— 
all dramatically different games from the 
core Rock Band experience. Rounding out 
the list were the three track packs released 
last year; and though these can technically 
be played on their own, they’re clearly pre- 
sented (and priced) as expansions. These 
all fill very different niches than either of 
the year’s major releases. 

“Well, there you go,” you might say. “The 
market is being flooded with Rock Band 
products.” Fine—but then the market is 
also being flooded with NFL products, Bat- 
man products, and Harry Potter products. 
What I’m saying is, if you spread your 
definition of “market saturation” so thin, 
it becomes basically meaningless, because 
then just about everything popular is 
“saturating” the market. 

The reason I’m trying to make this dis- 
tinction between oversaturation of music 
games and oversaturation of bad music 
games is that detractors of the music-game 
genre don’t see it this way. They’re trying 
to convince you that releasing more music 
games is bad for the market, whether those 
games are good or not. But I say good 
games are worthwhile, whether there are a 
lot of other games on the market or not. 

Luckily, it’s looking like this might 
become a moot point over the coming 
year. While the Rock Band franchise will be 
turning out at least two new games (Green 
Day: Rock Band is “not going to be our 
only game this year,” an MTV Games exec 
recently said), Activision is dramatically 
paring down their offerings. While 2009 
saw seven different Hero games released, 
2010 will see only two: a new Guitar Hero 
and a new DJ Hero. 

Proponents of this saturation theory 
may point to this as evidence they were 
right all along. Let ‘em. No matter what 
the reason, it’s looking like we can expect 
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6 THE PROBLEMISN’T THAT THERE WERE SO MANY 
MUSIC GAMES RELEASED LAST YEAR. THE PROBLEM IS 
THAT SOME OF THEM JUST WEREN'T VERY GOOD. 9 


And that’s another problem with this 
idea of oversaturation: Those espousing it 
tend to lump dramatically different prod- 
ucts together in an attempt to illustrate 
how the market is being flooded. Let me 
give you an example: Not too long ago, an 


more consistent quality in this year’s music 
games. That’s something I think we all can 
agree is a good thing. 


Joe Rybicki is a freelance writer who has 
spent the last 13 years covering the video 
game industry. He currently runs Plastic Axe, 
a blog about music games. Visit him at www. 
plasticaxe.com and follow him on Twitter 

at www.twitter.com/plasticaxe. 
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ine 
Beginnings 
Of NEOGAEFS 
Dudebro 


The NeoGAF gaming 
community, featured in last 
month’s GamePro, has now 
spawned something new: 


its own game development 
collaboration. 


f you are tuned into video 
games on the Internet, then in 
some way, shape, or form, you 
have come across NeoGAF, 
the world’s preeminent mes- 
sage board on the subject. 
Boasting tens of thousands 
of members, NeoGAF’s user 
base is a collection of 
fans and industry 
insiders. Not known for 
thorough analysis or 
civility, the forum is a 
dynamic maelstrom of 
fanboyism, cruelty, and 
sometimes, the celebra- 
tion of video games. 
After years of insults, 
cruel jokes, and fights with video 
game developers and publishers, 
NeoGAF is exploring new ground. 
They are developing a game that 
could only spring forth from such a 
cynical group. 

And it all started in the unlikeliest 
of places. 

On December 7, 2009, board 
member Cuyahoga, started an 
Imagine: Babyz Fashion thread, 
in which he was going to play a 
game that, under no uncertain 
circumstances, was cannon fodder 
for the vicious words of the 
community. Other members of the 
forum predictably took Cuyahoga to 
task, at which point he lashed out 
with the following comment: “So, 
I’m a pedophile because I don’t want 
to play Dudebro—My S**t is F****d 
Up So I Got to Shoot/Slice You II: It’s 
Straight-Up Dawg Time? To throw 
around these sorts of accusations at 
someone who seeks to do something 
different suggests quite the 
insecurity on your part.” 

Within an hour, user [Nintex] 
posted a mock-up of this “game’s” 
title on the cover of the upcoming 
reboot of the Medal of Honor series. 
There was no looking back now— 
Dudebro captured the community’s 
imagination and events quickly 
began to develop. 


66 WHEN CUYAHOGA CAME UP WITH A FICTIONAL VIDEO-GAME 
TITLE THAT PERFECTLY ENCAPSULATED EVERYTHING HARDCORE 
GAMING SEEMS TO BE ABOUT THESE DAYS, WE JUMPED ON THE IDEA 
AS A PERFECT MUSE FOR LAMPOONING THE GAMING INDUSTRY. 99 


Dan Myers (Danthrax), a member 
of the NeoGAF community, was ac- 
tive in the thread once the Dudebro 
meme began. “When Cuyahoga 
came up with a fictional video-game 
title that perfectly encapsulated 
everything hardcore gaming seems 
to be about these days, we jumped 
on the idea as a perfect muse for 


lampooning the gaming industry,” 
he says. 

Myers also points toward the 
character of the community as a 
whole as to why this particular 
meme took off. “We’re very jaded at 
GAF, and we think everything sucks 
about the hobby we love,” he says. 
“That may be a slight exaggeration, 
but only slightly.” 

Myers points to three ways the 
jokes could have developed: die 
out quickly, get spammed all over 
NeoGABF, or actually become a real 
video game. : 

“Implausibly, we took the third 
option,” he says. 

Within a day of the initial 
post, Andrea Nicolo (Jocchan), 
Nayan Ramachandran (Thetrin), 
and Miguel Alonso (Mik2121) 
contributed art, dialogue, and 
3D rendering that seemed more 
video game design than joke. This 
prompted Myers and Alan Partridge 
(Earthstrike) to take the helm as 
producers, and they organized the 
contributors and volunteers to turn 
Dudebro into an actual game. 

The final piece of the puzzle 
was a new NeoGAF member, Will 
Goldstone. He was drawn to the 
board by the meme, and as an 
author of a book about the Unity 
Engine (Unity Game Development 
Essentials), he had the skills that 
could turn these jokes into a game. 
Now with a competent programmer, 
Dudebro had become real. 

But one thing is at the top of the 
mind of the amassed 95 (and count- 
ing) volunteers, now collectively 
called Grimoire Assembly Forge: 
This game has to be good. 

Because for the first time ever, 
the tables have turned, and now the 
industry is watching. 

Dudebro—My S**t is F****d Up 
So I Got to Shoot/Slice You II: It’s 
Straight-Up Dawg Time (or Dudebro 
II, for short) is set for release in 
May 2010. 


Andrew Hiscock, 28, lives on the 
island of Newfoundiand in Canada 
with his wife and kids. He’s an avid 
gamer, and writes regularly for the 
Bitmob community. 

This is the second 
piece from 

our ongoing 
relationship with online gaming . 
community Bitmob.com. Every month 
we select the best editorial submitted 

to the community and publish it here in 
GamePro. To participate, join the Bitmob 
community and start submitting stories. 
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It’s easy to take for granted the life we have 
this country. Yet we wouldn’t have the freedo 
we enjoy if it Weren’t for our veterans. : 
It’s our duty to give something back. 

There are so Many ways we can Say, “thank 
Let’s honor their service with ours. 

How will you’participate? 
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Drink tap water. And before you know it, you can stash away $14,000. 


_You dont always have to drink bottled water. A $3 bottle a day x 365 days x 10 
_ years x 6% interest is $14,694. That could be money in your pocket. Small changes 
today. Big bucks tomorrow. Go to feedthepig.org for free savings tips. 
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A close look at the ¢ The review aggrega- 
Noir universe in the Fai tor is an industry 
upcoming game Se force: site creators 
Spider-Man: Shat- \- and affected devel- 
tered Dimensions. ‘ opers tell the story. 


Nintendo and 
Team Ninja bring 
the Metroid series 
full circle with 

the refreshing 


(and nostalgic) 
Other M. 


t’s clear from the outset that the 
developers of Metroid: Other M 
created the title to cater to old- 
school Metroid fans. Everything 
from the exploration to the simpli- 
fied control scheme oozes with nostalgic 
qualities of the classic series. Other M, 
however, may irk fans introduced to the 
Metroid world by the Prime trilogy, as 
it uses a more traditional third-person/ 
pseudo side-scrolling perspective, and, 
more importantly, returns the series to 
its 16-bit canon. Other M also marks 
the return of key Metroid mastermind 
Yoshio Sakamoto to the director’s chair. 
Sakamoto worked on all Metroid games 
excluding the Prime series, where he 
acted as a supervisor for developer Retro 
Studios. The esteemed figure partnered 
with Ninja Gaiden developer Team Ninja 


to create Other M; together, the two 
are concocting a Metroid title that feels 
fresh to the series and faithful to the 
titles that precede it. 

The game begins with arguably the 
most gripping moment from the series’ 
past—Samus’ battle against Mother 
Brain. The ensuing destruction of 
Samus’ maternally-bonded Metroid 
larva, and her escape from the soon- 
to-be-vaporized planet Zebes, all take 
place at the end of Super Metroid. This 
scene, beautifully recreated on the 
Wii, is sure to please any fan of classic 
Metroid titles. Though it set the tone 
for the rest of my time with Other M, 
one aspect sent a shockwave through 
my collective Metroid memories: Samus 
narrates the opener. The moment the 
mysterious bounty hunter I grew up 


Pave 


with spoke for the first time, I wasn’t 
sure what to think. Any fan will argue 
that drastic changes to a longstand- 
ing series can cause harm, but it didn’t 
take long for me to grow accustomed to 
Samus’ voice—she speaks with an air of 
coldness, as if her persona was stripped 
of any emotion. 

At the start of the game, Samus trav- 
els to a remote space station to answer 
a distress call, where she meets up with 
members of the Galactic Federation Army 
(GFA) who've also come to investigate 
the signal. After a brief conversation with 
the troops, Samus is free to explore the 
station. Hearing Samus speak may have 
been a shock, but taking control of her af- 
ter the opening feels pleasantly familiar. 
The game’s control scheme echoes those 
of the NES and SNES games—holding 


the Wii Remote sideways, the controls 
never get more complicated than run, 
jump, shoot, and activate Samus’ morph 
ball. Certain situations call for holding 
the Remote face-forward, during which 
time the perspective goes first-person, 
giving Samus the ability to fire missiles 
and investigate the environment. The 
developers implemented the stripped- 
down controls wonderfully, and they 
allow players to focus more on the action 
at hand rather than forcing them into 
complex finger-juggling. 

Exploration in Other M also harkens 
back to the days of Super Metroid. 
Utilizing a 2D-3D hybrid (think Shadow 
Complex with the ability to move from 
foreground to background), Samus 
roams freely through the cramped cor- 
ridors of the space station, encountering 


many enemy types longtime fans will 
remember from past titles. The space 
station has a central hub where GFA 
commanding officer Adam Malkovich is- 
sues orders to Samus and other soldiers. 
Fans will remember Malkovich from 
Fusion, where his human persona was 
simulated by Samus’ onboard computer. 
The computer gave clues that Malkovich 
was close to Samus and someone she 
trusted and had great respect for. It 

also hinted that Malkovich gave his life 
for Samus sometime between Super 
Metroid and Fusion, so fans itching to 
find out what happened may get their 
wish. Malkovich also unlocks Samus’ 
abilities as the game progresses, seem- 
ingly doing away with the traditional 
weapon/ability upgrade system of the 
past. If Malkovich gives the go-ahead to 


use missiles, Samus is free to bombard 
the environment with them. The game 
handles balancing the traditional two- 
button (plus the A button for activating 
the morph ball) control scheme and ex- 
ploration/missile firing mode well, and 
I was never disoriented when switching 
between the two. 

The Prime series may have eventually 
won over hardcore Metroid fans, but 
to see one of the principal founders of 
the series along with a fresh-blooded 
development team return to the core 
essence of what made past games in the 
franchise universally celebrated is com- 
mendable. As for fans who dismissed the 
series after Prime, there is much in store 
within Other M to entice them back into 
the world of everyone's favorite interga- 
lactic bounty hunter.—Andy Burt 
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PRINCE OF PERSIA: 
THE FORGOTTEN 
SANDS 

The Forgotten Sands isn't 
a vehicle for Ubisoft to 
earn a quick buckasa 
movie tie-in; it's a legiti- 
mate return to the Sands 
of ‘Time universe. 


bisoft’s upcom- 

ing “interquel” 

in the Prince of 

Persia series, The 

Forgotten Sands, 
brings the series back to the 
Sands of Time universe and 
leads fans through the time gap 
between Sands of Time and 
Warrior Within. As any Prince 
of Persia fan will tell you, the 
evolution of the Prince from 
Sands to Warrior was quite jar- 
ring, though one the develop- 
ers hope fans will be excited to 
take part in. “It was interesting 
to us as developers, and will 
hopefully be to the players as 
well—to tell what happened 
to the Prince to change him 
into this dark character,” Mike 


McIntyre, lead level designer 
for The Forgotten Sands, says. 
Though it would be incredibly 
easy to write off The Forgot- 
ten Sands as a supplementary 
game tie-in to the Sands of Time 
movie (to be released around 
the same time), the developers 
have every intention of put- 
ting their money where their 
mouths are to please Prince 
fans and bring back many of 
the common series elements 
that went missing with 2008's 
Prince of Persia. 

Forgotten Sands begins 
with the Prince arriving at 
his brother’s kingdom, only 
to find it under attack by a 
menacing enemy army. As 
a last resort, the Prince’s 
brother unleashes the powers 
of the Sand Army that wipe 
out the opposing forces... 
but it also turns the citizens 
of his kingdom into sand 
statues. Though the game 
itself resembles Sands of 
Time and Warrior Within in 
many ways, the team wanted 
to make the world the Prince 


THE MAKING 
OF PRA CE 
OF PERSIA: 
LHESANDS 

OF TIME 


explores more in line with 
another big Ubisoft fran- 
chise. “We wanted to include 
a bit of gritty realism, along 
the lines of Assassin’s Creed, 
to make the world very con- 
vincing,’ McIntyre says. The 
saturated colors of the world 
resemble those of past Prince 
games, but the attention to 
detail—the Prince himself © 
along with his brother’s 
gargantuan Palace—make 
the game world more realistic 
than it has been in the past. 
The set-piece Palace players 
see upon starting the game 
instantly comes to life, as the 
ballista-battered locale is in- 
vaded by soldiers that strike 
down the defending army. 
During the siege, the Prince 
makes his way across precari- 
ous ledges to find entrance to 
his brother’s fortress. 

Aside from cosmetic changes, 
Forgotten Sands puts new abili- 
ties at the Prince’s disposal that 
add new depth to the gameplay. 
The first one players can use, 
power over water, allows the 


Prince to freeze waterfalls 
and fountains so he can vault 
his way through the environ- 
ment. One section involves the 
Prince freezing water spouts 
coming out of the wall of the 
Palace to use as beams; he then 
deactivates the power in order 
to jump through a waterfall. 
Later, he gains the ability to see 
rock formations as they were 
in the past. That doesn’t sound 
very exciting until you see how 
the Prince can call these forma- 
tions back into existence (the 
underground ruins beneath the 
Palace are a prime area where 
this ability is used), and the way 
these formations interact with 
the subterranean waterways. 
Though The Forgotten 
Sands looks and feels like a 
new Prince of Persia title, 
McIntyre likens the return to 
the Sands of Time universe to 
the feeling of “coming home,” 
noting that after 2008's 
Prince of Persia, going back 
to the Time roots felt right 
for the team. “We weren't 
thinking about getting away 


from Prince of Persia 2008 as 
much as thinking about going 
back to the Sands of Time uni- 
verse, McIntyre notes. “Both 
are Prince of Persia games but 
they each have their own indi- 
vidual philosophies and vibe. 
The wall run, for example, was 
handled very differently in 
each game, as was the combat. 
We didn’t want to do these big 
huge duels like in the 2008 
game because it wasn't in the 
vein of Sands of Time.” 

Aside from making it clear 
that the team’s intent on 
returning to the Sands of Time 
universe was to tell a compel- 
ling “interquel,”’ McIntyre 
notes the team has no qualms 
about vocally distinguishing 
The Forgotten Sands from 
the upcoming Bruckheimer- 
helmed action movie. “I prob- 
ably know less about the movie 
than you do,’ McIntyre asserts. 
“It’s dangerous, because it 
could be harmful to the series 
and that would be a shame, but 
the fact that it’s Jerry Bruck- 
heimer and the Pirates of the 


Caribbean team, that’s a vote of 
confidence. It’s also worth not- 
ing that [series creator] Jordan 
Mechner is involved, and he’s 
constantly pushing back on the 
Hollywood guys to keep the 
mythos of the game intact.” 

Though our time with The 
Forgotten Sands was short, it’s 
apparent that the team isn’t 
riding on the coattails of the 
upcoming movie, and Ubisoft 
is well on its way to treating 
Sands of Time fans to a worth- 
while return to that universe. 
Before departing though, I 
had to ask McIntyre one last 
question: What does the team 
think of Jake Gyllenhaal as the 
Prince? “When I first heard 
about it, I tried to picture Don- 
nie Darko in the Prince garb 
and it wasn’t really happening, 
but then they released pictures 
of him and I thought ‘OK, this 
might work,” McIntyre says 
with a laugh. “He’s a little on 
the big side, but I pictured 
Javier Bardem from No Coun- 
try for Old Men as the Prince.” 
—Andy Burt 


PRINCE OF 

PERSIA HITS THE 
SILVER SCREEN 
The producer, star, and 
screenwriter of Disney's 
new Prince of Persia 
movie talk about bringing 
the beloved franchise to 
the big screen. 


ordan Mechner, the 
game designer who 
created the original 
side-scrolling Prince of 
Persia game in 1989, 
as well as its 2003 revival, The 
Sands of Time, was hired by 
filmmaker Jerry Bruckheimer 
to ensure that the film adapta- 
tion pleases both moviegoers 
and diehard fans of the video 
game franchise. When Dis- 
ney’s Prince of Persia: The Sands 
of Time hits theaters on May 
28, it will mark the first time 
a game creator has had such 
direct input on adapting their 
own game into a film. 
Mechner’s involvement is 
one of the reasons many have 


high hopes for the Prince of 
Persia film, which some feel 
has the potential to do for 
video-game movies what 
2008's The Dark Knight did for 
comic-book movies. It appears 
the license is in the right 
hands: Jerry Bruckheimer, 
the movie’s producer, is, after 
all, the same person who 
turned a Disney amusement 
park ride into the $2.6 billion 
Pirates of the Caribbean film- 
franchise juggernaut. 
“Coming up with great 
drama and compelling charac- 
ters is one thing,” Jerry Bruck- 
heimer tells us, “but with a 
theme-park ride, it’s infinitely 
more difficult to pull off. With 
the Pirates of the Caribbean 
films, all you had were pirates 
and a basic location, but with 
Jordan’s work on the Prince 
of Persia games, he’s already 
developed rich characters, 
plotlines, and themes.” Gam- 
ers who have played through 
the original The Sands of Time 
trilogy, which includes sequels 
The Warrior Within and The 


Two Thrones, will discover 
that the movie draws heavily 
from the games in terms of its 
look and story. 

“In both the game and the 
movie, the Prince is tricked by 
a villain who wants to possess 
the Dagger of Time,” Jordan 
Mechner explains. “To set 
things right, he has to team up 
with the princess of the king- 
dom he’s mistakenly helped 
conquer. The spirit of the story 
is the same, but the details of 
how it unfolds are different.” 

Although the Prince of Persia 
movie was ultimately created 
to appeal to moviegoers as a 
whole—many of whom will 
never even touch a Prince 
of Persia game—early test 
screenings have received 
positive responses from both 
those unfamiliar with the ma- 
terial and gamers, a crowd that 
Hollywood has yet to capital- 
ize on with flops like Doom, 
Street Fighter: The Legend of 
Chun-Li, and Max Payne. 

“I think it must work as a 
movie first and foremost,” 
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The sultry Gemma Arterton (Quantum of Solace) plays the lovely Tamina; here, she takes a dip with co-star Gyllenhaal. 


Bruckheimer says. “Gamers 
are familiar with the Prince of 
Persia franchise from playing 
the games, and those who 
have seen The Sands of Time 
movie at screenings have 
come out of it saying that it 
has been their best experience 
of seeing a video game turned 
into a movie. That’s all I can 
go by, and maybe they’re lying 
to me, but that’s really what 
they tell me.” 

Also appealing to main- 
stream audiences is the fact 
that Oscar-nominated actor 
Jake Gyllenhaal is on board, 
bringing both a newly buff 
brawn and acting chops to the 
role of the Prince. Bruckheimer 
describes Gyllenhaal as a 
versatile actor who “brings that 
Errol Flynn-like, old romantic 
lead quality to the film.” 

“Physically, Jake looks like 
the Prince in the games, and 
he did a terrific job with the 
action-hero aspects of the 
role—he got into unbelievable 
shape and even did a lot of his 
own stunt work,’ Mechner 


says. ‘More important, Jake 
Gyllenhaal is a very talented 
actor who was able to capture 
the Prince’s human qualities: 
macho but vulnerable, with 

a mischievous streak. I’ve 
always seen the Prince as not 
just a warrior, but also a bit of 
an underdog.” 

“There's a physical aspect to 
the Prince in the video games 
that’s inherent, which we 
respected and mimicked in a 
number of ways,’ Gyllenhaal 
says. ‘In terms of the character, 
he’s raw. The Prince actually 
has a sense of humor in the 
video game, and his credibility 
in the game made humor a pos- 
sibility in the film.” 

Gyllenhaal reveals that he 
actually played the original 2D 
Prince of Persia game back in 
the day and brought the more 
recent The Sands of Time 
game on the set with him in 
Morocco and London. 

“Sometimes I would bring 
the stunt guys into my trailer 
and I'd be like, ‘Check out this 


move. Look what he does in 


this situation and maybe we 
can try and figure out how to 
do that in the movie’,” Gyl- 
lenhaal says, adding he was 
brought up to speed on the 
new game when he got the 
role. “It was interesting to see 
the storyline evolve from what 
you experience in the games to 
what you see in the movie.” 

While he can hold his own 
with the classic Prince of 
Persia side-scroller, Gyllen- 
haal comes from a different 
generation of gamers. When 
asked if he was able to master 
the Sands of Time game, 
“From your GamePro point of 
view, no, he jokes. “From my 
point of view, I mean, I’m an 
actor, so, yeah, I was fantastic. 
But seriously, I was pretty 
good, but I’m definitely not 
as good as many gamers out 
there who were practically 
born with the controller in 
their hands.” 

Since there are now four 
games in The Sands of Time 
storyline—the fourth is the 
upcoming interquel The 


Forgotten Sands which takes 
place in between The Sands 
of Time and The Warrior 
Within—gamers could see 
more Prince of Persia films in 
the future. 

“If the film is a success and 
Disney wants to make another 
one, we'll cross that bridge,” 
Bruckheimer says. “We'll cer- 
tainly take elements from the 
video games and from the first 
movie and continue the story 
from there.” | 

Gyllenhaal is up for another 
go-round as the Prince, as 
well. “I'd be honored to if that . 
was a possibility that became 
an opportunity,’ Gyllenhaal 
says. It was nice to have the 
challenge of being a part of 
something that I know and 
a lot of gamers are critical of 
when it comes to translating 
a game to a movie. Gamers 
have high expectations for 
the Prince of Persia movie 
because it’s such a treasured 
franchise. And we definitely 
didn't take that lightly.” 
—John Gaudiosi 
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THE 


REAL 


SCIENCE 


ee 


MASS EFFECT 


With the help of respect- 
ed scientists, we break 
down Mass Effect 2, sepa- 
rate fact from fiction, and 
find out how much of the 
technology in the game 
is based on reality. 

By Andrew Groen 


hile science 
fiction and 
high-fantasy 
are similar 
in that they both allow 
authors to create realities out 
of the impossible, they are 
different in terms.of how the 
two genres approach their 
particular brand of fantasy. 
In Dragon Age: Origins for 
instance, BioWare really 
didnt have to adhere to any 
preexisting notions of what 
the world they created could 
and could not be because 

of the player's general 
acceptance of magic and 
mysticism. But with Mass 
Effect 2, the hard science 

in the game requires a 

more carefully considered 
approach. Some of the 
strongest sci-fihasabasisin — 
reality, which leads us to our 
next question: How much of 
the technology and science 
presented in Mass Effect 2 is 
pure fantasy and how much 
is actually plausible? 

We called upon the help 
of several scientists, 
including astrobiologists, 
particle physicists, 
astronomers, artificial 
intelligence researchers, and 
a holographics expert, to see 
if modern science can give us 
a better understanding of the 
technology in Mass Effect 2. 


THE MACHINE 
UPRISING 


In Mass Effect 2, Artificial Intelligence (A.I.) 
constructs are approached with extreme skepti- 
cism, as their mere presence hints at a certain 
amount of desperation in Commander Shepard’s 
mission. Throughout the history of science fic- 
tion, man has been terrified of the amount of 
trust it places in machines, and is even more ter- 
rified that one day that trust will be exploited. 

“Like most artificial intelligence researchers, I 
believe that A.I. systems will someday be consid- 
ered self-aware,” says David Chin, an artificial 
intelligence researcher at the University of 
Hawaii, and avid Mass Effect fan. 


So the logical question that follows is whether 
or not we have anything to fear from these self- 
aware intelligences, as the denizens of Mass Ef- 
fect’s universe so clearly do. 


Chin says. 


Chin continues. 


Plausible 


LOTS OF DIFFERENT 
ALIEN RACES 


In the 1960s, astrophysicist Frank Drake created 
an equation that would allow scientists to calcu- 
late, albeit with a very low degree of certainty, the 
number of advanced civilizations (if any) in our 
Galaxy. It uses factors that are easy to quantify, 
such as the number of planet-harboring suns in 
the Milky Way (around 400 billion), and combines 
them with more difficult estimates like the prob- 
ability of life arising, and the further chance that 
intelligence will arise in those life forms. 

Mass Effect shows us approximately 15 dif- 
ferent alien races, but is this a plausible number? 
Famed astronomer Carl Sagan once illustrated 
that if only 1 percent of civilizations can escape 
self-extinction and survive for galactic time- 
scales, our galaxy could have upwards of 1 mil- 
lion civilizations. So is Mass Effect pessimistic 
about the Milky Way’s life-supporting qualities? 


nabl says Professor Harold 
Geller, an astrobiologist at George Mason 
University. 


Though Geller notes that there are still many 
people—known as “rare Earthers’—who hold 
that life-bearing planets are extremely uncom- 
mon, the number of civilizations in the galaxy is 
likely just one. 


‘t: Possible 


Register yourself on GamePro 
Forums to chat, exchange ~ 
_ ideas, and submit feedback with | 
others just like you. 


FASTER-THAN-LIGHT 


TRAVEL 


Traveling faster than the speed of light is an 
essential component of nearly all science fic- 
tion that involves interstellar travel. Due to 
the mind-bogglingly vast distances between 
stars, there’s simply no other explanation as 
to how species could interact or new worlds 
could be explored. 


notes Professor Harold Geller. 
But BioWare wasn't careless enough to know- 
ingly contradict the most famous equation 
in all of science: E = mc’, which states that 
energy equals mass multiplied the speed of 
light squared. The equation basically states 
that energy and mass are the same thing, and 
explains that nothing with mass can travel at 
or above the speed of light. 

So BioWare invented a workaround—the 
titular “mass effect field.” This ancient alien 
technology, stumbled upon by mankind 
deep beneath the surface of Mars, creates a 
corridor through space that lowers the mass 
of everything within it and raises the speed 
of light allowing for much faster travel. 
While this explanation theoretically makes 
sense, it exists entirely in fantasy and thus 
it is impossible to speculate whether or not 
it could ever come to fruition. 


Unknown 


HT 


INTERGALACTIC 
SKYPE 


Perhaps the most complicated and technical 
aspect of Mass Effect 2 is its communication 
system. It is explained that to communicate 
with the Illusive Man instantaneously from 
thousands of light years away, the Normandy 
employs a system called “quantum entangle- 
ment, a real-life theory that shows that a 
coupling of photons will change polarity at 
the exact same time no matter if they are 10 
inches apart or 10 billion miles apart. 

Mass Effect 2 tells us that one part of 
a pair of these particles is embedded in 
the Normandy, and the other in Cerberus 
headquarters. When one of the particles is 
changed, the other reflects the change im- 
mediately. From there, a system not unlike 
interstellar Morse Code is used to transfer 
information. But could this actually work, or 
is this a distortion of the theory? 

says 

Sheldon Stone, a particle physicist at 
Syracuse University. He explains that it is 
impossible to know whether the polarity will 
end up positive or negative once you change 
it because the result is random. According to 
quantum physics, it is fundamentally impos- 
sible to influence which polarity you'll get. 
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FLOATING 
HOLOGRAMS 


For decades sci-fi fans have been enthralled 
by the possibilities of holographics, reaching a 
high point with famous floating holograms of 
Darth Vader and Princess Leia from the Star 
Wars movies. Mass Effect also uses holograms 
extensively, from the Normandy’s computer 
displays, to the projection of their A.I. con- 
struct EDI, and even the ever-present omni- 
tool worn on the arm of many characters. 

But Richard Bruck, professor of Ho- 
lography at Columbia College Chicago, 
says that this popular view of holograms is a 
distortion of reality. Real-life holograms, he 
says, are much different. 


Bruck says. 

He says that while the technology isn’t 
necessarily impossible, these would not 
be holograms. It would require an entirely 
separate technology apart from holography 
in order to accomplish these types of free- 
floating images. 


Plausible 


HT 


THE KROGAN 
BIOLOGY 


Krogan soldiers are notoriously difficult to 
kill—anybody who played a Mass Effect game 
can attest to that. Krogans are a large, reptilian 
species that evolved to support multiple sets 
of backup organs and even a secondary ner- 
vous system to help them survive their species’ 
constant wars and battling. We asked an evolu- 
tionary biology researcher at UCLA whether or 
not this sounds like a likely scenario. 


says Michael Alfaro of the UCLA 
Department of Ecology and Evolutionary 
Biology. 


Alfaro explains that while the extra organs 
and backup nervous system would allow 
Krogans to be better equipped for survival, 
it wouldn't necessarily aid in the birth of the 
next generation, which is the key component 
of evolutionary theory. In his words, 

He 
adds, though, that fish have an entirely sepa- 
rate nervous system that takes over to help 
them escape predators, so there is precedent 
for these types of survival mechanisms in 
our own world. 


Possible 


METACRITIC’S ROLE IN 
THE GAMING INDUSTRY 


By Julian Murdoch | illustration by Andrew Yang In 2008, Robin Kaminsky, VP of marketing 
at Activision, gave a presentation at the Design, Innovate, Communicate, Enter- 
tain (DICE) Summit titled “Making Great Games That Sell.” “A great game doesn't 
guarantee sales success,” Kaminsky said. She went on to outline Activision’s 
military approach to marketing, but the title of her very first slide has stuck with 
me these last two years. “For every additional five points over an 80 percent 
average review score, sales may as much as double.” Average review score; or, 
to be more specific, Metacritic. 


aunched 

in 2001 

by Metac- 

ritic Games 

Editor Marc 

Doyle, the 

mandate 

couldn't 
be simpler: give consumers 
a shortcut to entertainment 
reviews, rolling up the input 
of everyone from GamePro to 
your local newspaper. Since 
launch, the website and the 
ever-present Metascore have 
become the pink elephant 
in the living room of game 
developers worldwide. Ev- 
eryone loves it, nobody talks 
about it, and to be clear, 
Marc Doyle's intentions have 
always been honorable. “I 
was a huge victim of the sin- 
gle review, he says. “Year's 
10 best!, the headline would 
read, and I'd fall for it. But 
a good review is priceless,” 
Doyle recalls. “In college, I 
picked up a copy of GamePro 
that had a comprehensive list 
of every Sega Genesis game 
ever reviewed. It was my 
bible for months. Every time 
I went to the store, [ used it 
to pick my games.” 

The idea behind Metacritic 
is to be that Sega Genesis is- 
sue, but not just for one plat- 
form, and not just from one 
source. Clearly they've found 


an audience—the site is now 
part of the CBS Interactive 
empire, along with Game- 
Spot, CNET, and dozens of 
other must-bookmark sites. 

So what’s the attraction? 
Everyone loves a score. 

Ken Levine, creative 
director at Irrational Games 
and designer of the origi- 
nal BioShock, thinks most 
people are afraid to admit it. 
“It scratches an itch we all 
obviously have as gamers,” 
he says. “We could ‘poo-poo’ 
it and say, ‘it’s so bad, but 
secretly we all want what 
Metacritic gives us.” 

Easy for him to say. Levine's 
last game, BioShock, is one 
of the highest-rated games 
of all time (with a Metascore 
of 96). But I do see his point: 
Metacritic has become a 
wonderful jumping-off point 
for the Internet-enabled 
gamer looking to conserve his 
hard-earned cash. Even after 
I’ve purchased and played a 
game, | will troll through the 
Metacritic listings to see who 
I agree with, and who's clearly 
an idiot. 

But that’s just me, the 
gamer. Are Metascores a force 
for good with developers? 

Pete Hines, VP of public 
relations and marketing at 
Bethesda Softworks, thinks 
Metacritic is the bomb. “T find 


it enormously helpful,” says 
Hines. “Having someone else 
do a not-insignificant amount 
of work, just pulling in what 
everyone says, that’s great. 
We can get into arguments 
about whether four-out-of- 
five is really an 80 percent, 
but on some level, everyone's 
playing on the same pitch.” 
Indeed, it does level 
the playing field. Metac- 
ritic scores are now seen 
by developers, studios, and 
publishers across the board 
not just as a convenient gauge 
of public perception, but as 
the actual quality of a game. 
Obviously, for a Metascore 
to have any value, we gamers 
must feel the same way as 
well, or Kaminsky’s formula 
simply wouldn't work; better 
quality games—better scored 
games—-sell more copies. 
That seeming connection, 
between Metacritic scores 
and actual sales, is where 
things can get a little dark. 
While no major studio will 
confirm it on the record, it 
only took 10 minutes to track 
down people with Metacritic 
scores explicitly mentioned in 
their contracts. 
“I remember going into 
my last job,” says Jane (not 
her real name, Jane’s been 
in the PR side of games for 
a decade). “I looked at my 


contract, and there was one 
clause that said Metacritic 
scores had to be 85 and above 
on this long list of games. No 
pe" way am | going to sign 
that.” Jane’s probably an out- 
lier in the PR world, refusing 
to sign Metacritic clauses, but 
she’s not an outlier in having 
one offered. 

Again, speaking on condi- 
tion of anonymity, one studio 
head defends the practice 
of putting Metacritic scores 
in contracts. “There are 
definitely bonuses attached to 
scores, he says. “At the end of 
the day, a developer has two 
report cards: sales and review 
scores. People should get paid 
on that.” 

Alas, things are rarely so 
simple. 

The problem is one of in- 
terdependency. Jane’s right 
that, as a PR person, she has 
little control of how good 
a game is. For marketing 
and PR to be paid on review 
scores implies, explicitly, 
that the system is gameable, 
that a good PR person can 
“juice” review scores long 
after the code leaves the QA 
team’s hands. 

Our anonymous studio 
head is having none of that 
argument. “PR and marketing 
guys have no report card, so 
how should they be judged?” 


| Butin the 
last lew years, (nats changed, and were 
SOs lO WY and retlect that and make 


USer INDUL as aValiable as the Metascore 99 


co-founder of 
Metacritic and games editor 


“For every addi- 
tional five points 
over an 30 percent 
average review 
score, sales may as 
much as double.” 


—Robin Kaminsky, 


I have no sympathy,’ he 
says. So many marketing 
people will take credit for 
every success and deny any 
involvement in a flop.” 

Clearly, a lot rides on 
Doyle's integrity. So can PR 
people really manipulate 
their Metacritic scores? 
Or, more directly, can PR 
people influence an indi- 
vidual review? The answer 
is that it might be harder 
than you think. 

It’s a real issue, because 
Metacritic isn’t simply an 
aggregation of every review 
score on a particular game, 
movie, or CD; it’s carefully 
curated. “The overall core 
principle is this: find the best 
critics, the most-respected 
critics, the best-writing, the 
most-scoring integrity, ex- 
plains Doyle. He insists that 
this is the key to Metacritic, 
that it’s not everyone; it’s 
just the good guys. 

If Doyle simply took all 
comers, added up all the 
reviews, and then averaged 
them out, it would, to many, 
seem ‘fair.’ But that’s not 
what he does. Based on an 
undisclosed algorithm, Doyle 
gives more weight to some 
reviews and less to others. 
This means the Metacritic 
score, more often than not, 


is off by a few points from a 
simple arithmetic average. 
Those few points can matter 
a lot, if your bonus or the 
budget for your next game is 
on the line. 

It can even determine if 
your game exists. In May 
2008, Microsoft confirmed 
to game site Gamasutra. 
com that they'd be using 
Metascores as the prime 
criteria for axing games off 
Xbox Live arcade. Headed for 
the axe was any game witha 
Metacritic rating under 65, 
and a conversion rate of less 
than 6 percent. 

Doyle doesn't see it as 
his job to worry about what 
people do with the scores. 
He has little loyalty to the 
industry; instead, he sees 
his panel of handpicked 
critics as his biggest asset. 
“What I try to do is be the 
protector of my critics, to 
get the pressure away from 
them,” he says. 

And there can certainly be 
pressure. “There was a trend 
when Metacritic was getting 
traction. Youd get a review 
that might be a bit lower 
than the average review. It 
would sit there for a couple 
of days,” he says. “And then 
all of the sudden, for no rea- 
son, the publication would 


call and say ‘look, we upped 
our score. The implication 
was, of course, that publish- 
ers were complaining, and to 
good effect.” Doyle’s answer? 
“lL eventually put my foot 
down and said, ‘no way, first 
scores stand.” 

The irony is that in some 
cases, worrying about a 
score gets in the way of ac- 
tually doing a good review. 
“Td much rather deal with 
non-scoring outlets,’ Jane 
admits. “I understand why 
scores matter—people can 
just glance at a number. But 
sometimes, someone writes 
a really decent review, but 
then they've got this bad 
score along with it.” And 
with Metacritic, there are 
no second chances. “Once 
you get a bunch of 6's, 
youret*'*. 

Doyle thinks any attempt 
at manipulating Metascores 
would be transparent, and 
is thus extremely rare. 
“There have been one or two 
publications that I’ve had 
stern talks with: ‘what are 
you doing, the score doesn't 
reflect the review, and the 
review doesn't reflect your 
publication,” he says. And 
the reasons a publication 
might even try may have 
nothing to do with the 


publishers. Metacritic is a 
huge traffic source for many 
gaming websites, so there's 
some pressure to be provoca- 
tive, to be an outlier, to get 
the clicks. 

But Bethesda’s Pete Hines 
thinks that’s just the way it 
has always been. People try 
to get notoriety by being 
the outlier. “It’s easy to bea 
dick. It’s defensible. If you 
score something higher than 
everyone, well you're just a 
moron,’ he suggests. “But 
if you think a game is worse 
than everyone else, then 
you re the cool, see-through- 
it, not-buying-the-hype guy, 
who's not afraid to tell the 
truth. That's always been 
the way, and it will always be 
the way.” 

Force for good, or force for 
evil, it’s clear that Metacritic 
is here to stay. “The universe 
has spoken, right?” says Ir- 
rational’s Levine. “Sure, as a 
developer, I'd rather actually 
read the reviews. But asa 
gamer? Metacritic wins.” 


NEXT STOP: 
PEOPLE POWER 


But in the age of the Inter- 
net, do the opinions of care- 
fully selected experts even 
matter? When everyone can 
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Marc Doyle 


CRACKDOWN 2ISN’T OUT TO REWRITE THE BOOK ON GAME DESIGN OR TELL A THOUGHT-PROVOKING STORY 


t isn’t unusual for a developer 
to feel pressure to reinvent 
their franchises when going 
into a sequel. Sometimes 

this works out for the best 
and helps reinvigorate a stale game 
concept or character; other times it can 
be detrimental to the success of the 
franchise, simultaneously alienating 
its fan base and putting future titles in 
jeopardy. Crackdown 2 developer Ruf- 
flan Games isn’t interested in changing 
the core mechanics that made the first 
Crackdown such a riveting action- 
packed sandbox game. It keeps the 
action level high, lets the story comple- 
ment the gameplay (rather than be the 
main focus), and, most of all, ensures 
Pacific City is an engaging place for 
would-be Agents to explore. I talked 

to Crackdown 2 Producer James Cope 
about how he isn’t concerned with 
delivering a thought-provoking story 
as much as he is with expanding on the 
core concepts that made the original 
game such a blast to play. 

Although Ruffian Games is a new 
developer assigned to the series, many 
members of the Scotland-based studio 
were instrumental to the success of the 
original game. “Ruffian formed out of 
a group of like-minded individuals who 
were working for Microsoft as a contract 
service company called Xen,” Cope says. 
“Members of Xen worked with Micro- 


soft Game Studios for a number of years 
on a few different titles, namely Fable 

II, Crackdown, and Project Gotham Rac- 
ing, helping the primary studios when 
needed. Crackdown was a big game for 
Xen, and at one point there were about 
20 people from the team working on 

it.” The team wasn't willing to rest on 


licensed game,” Cope says. “In terms of 
aspirations and goals, that’s some- 
thing every developer wants—to have 
worked on a title that’s well-liked and 
gets a great community behind it. We 
all agree Crackdown had its faults, and 
many of those things are addressed in 
the sequel.” 


ee | heres still a lot of negativity—even to this day: 
you can go on forums and see that Crackerlown iS 
still labeled as ‘that game that came with the Halo 


multiplayer beta $9 


—James rene, producer of Crackdown 2 


its laurels for long, as they wanted to 
break off into their own full-fledged 
studio after they finished working on 
Crackdown. “Gaz Liddon, Gareth Noyce, 
and Billy Thompson, Ruffian’s three di- 
rectors, found themselves in a position 
where they could set up their own stu- 
dio and work on new titles; timing-wise 
it lined up perfectly with the opportu- 
nity to create Crackdown 2.” 

Looking back on the original Crack- 
down now, Cope and the team still 
have fond memories of being part of 
something that’s now growing into a 
series. “We're really proud of it, and 
it’s great to have worked on something 
that is now becoming a great franchise 
on its own merits—not something 
that was created artificially, or was a 


Though Crackdown was able 
to stand on its own two feet, and 
garner an aggregate 83 Metacritic 
score, many gamers still primarily 
remember it as an all-access pass 
into the Halo 3 multiplayer beta. “It 
was really ballsy, and we were glad 
that Crackdown came packaged with 
something that was really desirable,” 
Cope says. ‘It helped put the game 
on the map, though it’s easy to look 
at it as if we were riding on someone 
else’s coattails [laughs]. At the time 
we were just hoping that once people 
got Crackdown they'd see that the 
game could stand on its own, and live 
up to its potential. There’s still a lot of 
negativity—even to this day; you can 
go on forums and see that Crackdown 
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Agility orbs return in Crackdown 2, adding incentive for players to explore all of Pacific City in order to beef up their Agents. 


is still labeled as ‘that game that came 
with the Halo multiplayer beta. What 
we're really proud of though, is the 
Crackdown community that emerged 
online, defended the game to the hilt, 
and told people to go back and play it.” 
Ruffian Games has a great deal of 
respect for the development team at 
Realtime Worlds, the core group that 
created Crackdown. Though Ruffian 
took the reins from the original core de- 
velopment team for the sequel (and key 
members of Realtime Worlds went to 
Ruffian to work on Crackdown 2), Cope 
says there are no hard feelings between 
the two studios, despite rumors that 
claim the opposite. “I guess people 
perceive that there was tension, but the 
interesting thing about that whole ex- 
perience is it wasn’t bad for us at all—it 
would make for a nice story though,” 
Cope suggests. “The interesting thing 
about the Dundee gaming industry is 


The mission structure was definitely 
repetitive—there were 21 bosses and 
you killed them all mostly the same way. 
People also complained about it not 
being story-driven in any way, but the 
reality is that Crackdown will never be 
a story-driven game,’ Cope says. “We're 
adding more elements of story this time 
by giving some background to what's 
happened in the world, but we're not 
going in the direction that many open- 
world games go by trying to become a 
cinematic experience; we knew straight 
away that’s not what we wanted to do.” 
Seeing Crackdown 2 in action makes it 
quite clear what the series is all about— 
namely, over-the-top action. I witnessed 
an Agency member (one of the elite police 
officers fighting an uphill battle to keep 
Pacific City sane) vault off a rooftop, 
activate a wing suit on his back, and 
smash into a group of mutated atroci- 


ties known as “Freaks.” The backstory of 


eePeople also complained about it not being 


story-criven in any way, but the reality is that 
Crackdown will never be a story-driven game 99 


—James Cope 


there’s a lot of camaraderie. Dundee is 
a small place and we bump into each 
other socially all the time, so there is no 
sense of being anything but respectful.” 
Early in the development of Crack- 
down 2, the Ruffian team identified that 
the original game’s core strengths didn’t 
reside in its ability to deliver players an 
in-depth story or fleshed-out characters, 
but in giving players a giant sandbox 
city locale in which to wreak havoc. Cope 
and his team listened to criticism fans 
had for certain aspects of the first game, 
but Cope is quick to note they have no 
intention of changing the core struc- 
ture. “The common complaint about 
Crackdown is that it was repetitive. 


the Freaks wasn’t something the team 
initially set out to explore in Crackdown 
2, but Ruffian realized that it was the 
best way to go following the ending of the 
first game. “In all honesty, Crackdown 2 
is not the game we set out to make when 
we finished Crackdown. There was a 
problem with what happened at the end 
of Crackdown when players found out 
that the Agency’s director was this evil, 
domineering character intent on creating 
a new world order. We shot ourselves in 
the foot a little with that one [laughs], so 
we had to do a bit of backpedaling,” Cope 
says. We thought wed explore the story 
of the Agency using genetic modifications 
to create the Super Agents. 


“One of the background story points 
that already existed, but we never fleshed 
out, was the story of the genetically modi- 
fied Freaks, which the player can release 
as part of a Shai-Gen mission. They were 
created with the same genetic technology 
that was used to create the Agents, so 
the link between the two is important in 
Crackdown 2. The premise of the sequel 
is: what would Pacific City look like years 
after the player unleashed the Freaks into 
the city? The setup is that the city is on 
the edge of survival; there are the geneti- 
cally modified Freaks, a faction of city 
survivors known as the Cell who could be 
considered terrorists or saviors depend- 
ing on your view, and in the middle you 
have the Agency police force. The Agency 
may have megalomaniac leaders within 
the group, as was hinted at with the 
conclusion of Crackdown, but ultimately 
they're trying to do what’s best for the 
citizens of Pacific City, which is to destroy 
what's tearing it apart.” 

Though Crackdown 2 builds upon the 
light story elements that were found in the 
original, even here Ruffian streamlined its 
approach to get gamers into the thick of the 
action as quickly as possible. Cope said the 
team decided from the start of develop- 
ment to “tell a story without telling a story.” 
He adds, “aside from the premise, we were 
very keen about having the ability to tell 
the story in any order, and in a way that 
didn’t involve any cinematics. We feel that 
cinematics always break the pace of open- 
world games; in fact we never liked them 
in Crackdown. They're something people 
just skipped immediately, and it’s a waste 
of effort trying to impose them. If you're 
spending the time to make those sequences 
and the player just wants to skip them, 
what's the point?” 

Visually, the new game doesn’t look 
vastly different from its predecessor. 

In fact, players who know their way 
around the city from the original will 


Sections of Pacific City aren't as futuristic-looking as they were in the original game; 
much of the city has been reduced to rubble due to the Freak outbreak. 
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Some citizens have formed The Cell—a mercenary group working to protect the city’s inhabitants...they are also a big pain for Agency forces. 


recognize many landmarks, but due 

to the city coming under attack by 

the Freaks, many locales have been 
stripped of their sheen. The day and 
night cycles now play a important role 
in the gameplay: Freaks dominate in 
the hours of darkness, while a faction 
of Pacific City rebels known as the Cell 
make the player’s life difficult during 
daylight. Another small addition to the 
core gameplay is harder-to-reach agility 
orbs—known as “renegade” orbs— 
which actually move away when players 
get close to them. As Crackdown fans 
know, a big part of what made the origi- 
nal so fun was trying to collect every 
agility orb, and enhance their Agent 
with the rewards they brought. 

Though it may look similar, one 
way the team is clearly differentiating 
Crackdown 2 is by including expanded 
multiplayer support. Players can now 
team up with three friends to tackle the 
main campaign, and this time players 
aren't restricted to playing only one 
mission at a time. 

Complications arose when the team 
started implementing support for 
four-player co-op. “Because we want the 
game to work in the same environment 
whether you're playing single-player 
or cooperatively, everything we design 
from an environmental point of view 
has to be multipurpose,” Cope explains. 
“The other thing that became hard as 
we progressed was figuring out how 
to allow four players to achieve four 
different objectives at once. To us, it’s 
about giving players the choice to do 
what they want, whether they want to 
play cooperatively, or on their own with 
other players sharing the same world.” 

In addition to four-player co- 
operative play, Ruffian will offer players 
the chance to take each other on in 
16-player deathmatches. The original 
idea for this was sparked by a mischie- 


vous developer kicking another off 

a rooftop in the original game. “The 
first thing I ever did in a co-op game 

in Crackdown was kick Gareth off the 
top of a building,’ Cope admits with a 
laugh. “I’m almost certain that the first 
thing anyone did in a Crackdown co-op 
game was kick their buddy or try to 
blow them up; it became this adversar- 
ial thing until things settled down and 
people started playing together. 

“That initial experience was one 
that we never delivered in Crackdown,” 
Cope notes. “Online skirmish gaming 
is something we all love, going back 


to the days of Quake. In fact, the first 


a level-five agent and getting com- 
pletely destroyed. We have awards and 
rankings in multiplayer, but playing 
against other players comes down to 
player skill—not how beefed-up your 
character is in the campaign mode. 
One of our pet peeves here is when 
you re playing a game like Call of Duty 
or Counter-Strike, you end up against 
that one guy who knows exactly where 
the best weapon is and just camps in 
the corner. We wanted to make sure 
that our experience wouldn't be like 
that. We also wanted to give players 
the option to find the most creative 
ways to defeat each other; it’s not 
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thing we thought when we started 
playing some of the multiplayer modes 
in Crackdown 2 was, ‘this feels like 
Quake.’ We were running around, 
shooting each other with rocket launch- 
ers, and having a laugh. You could say 
that implementing the multiplayer 
mode came out of the desire to kick 
each other off of a building.” 

Creating a competitive online 
experience for a game like Crackdown 
requires some obvious finesse. The 
main goal of the game, aside from halt- 
ing Pacific City crime, was to beef-up 
your Agent to an almost god-like status 
and create an officer of the law that 
would make Robocop blush. Creat- 
ing equality on the multiplayer front 
for Crackdown 2 is something that 
Ruffian is constantly tweaking and 
refining. “We knew that we needed to 
create a level playing field for every- 
one, Cope explains. “We didn’t want 
a level-one agent going up against 


just about finding the most powerful 
weapon and blowing everyone up.” 

As Geoff Keighley explained in the 
April 2010 issue of GamePro (“A New 
Dimension for Sequels”), a sequel 
doesn’t always necessarily need to 
reinvent the wheel if the original was 
a compelling experience. Sometimes 
fans don’t want a sequel that changes 
too much. Recent high-profile games 
like Mass Effect 2 and Uncharted 2 
refined their formulas rather than 
completely reworked them and they’ve 
garnered almost unanimous critical 
praise. Crackdown was perhaps over- 
shadowed by the Halo 3 multiplayer 
beta that came packaged with the 
game, but it was a solid action experi- 
ence, and one that doesn’t need to be 


_ stripped apart and reworked from the 


ground up. Ruffian clearly knows what 
makes Crackdown fun, and they'll 

do everything in their power not to 
change that.—Andy Burt 


A Freaks work in groups to make Agents suffer, and many are more difficult to take down than a normal human enemy. 


e think about a lot of things 
when playing our favorite 
games—how to rack up kills or 
whether to use a chainsaw or 
flamethrower on that zombie 
horde that’s about to make us into a human 
happy meal. The last thing we think about is 
picking up those empty shells for recycling 
after a shootout, or wondering whether 
torching the undead releases carcinogens. 

While playing a game, we rarely think 
about how we affect the virtual environment. 
Unfortunately, that’s often the case regarding 
the real-life environment, too. 

The environmental impact of video 
games is quickly becoming harder to ignore, 
however, especially as the industry becomes 
bigger and more mainstream. Traditionally, 
the industry hasn't exactly been known 
for its green thumb. In a Greenpeace list 
published in January, consumer electronics 
companies were rated by eco-friendliness: 
Nintendo ranked dead last, Microsoft 
was second-to-last place, and Sony fell 
somewhere in the middle of the pack. 

“Very few people in the game sector take 
this issue seriously and they see themselves 
as different,” says Casey Harrell, Greenpeace 
International Electronics campaigner. Harrell 
explains why game companies tend to fall 
at the bottom of the reports: “There's not 
enough scrutiny and, perhaps, not enough 
competition either.” 

The good news is the industry is finally 
starting to show signs of going green, and 
gamers can also help. GamePro takes a 
stage-by-stage look at the environmental 
impact of game production, distribution, 
usage, and disposal, as well as green 
initiatives in each area. 


a ECO GAMECASE: 


MANUFACTURING AND 
DISTRIBUTING A GAME: 
THE CHEMICALS AND 


CARBON BETWEEN US 


he big baddies that go 
into the materials used 
to produce consoles, 
game discs, and 
packaging are toxic chemicals 
called polyvinyl chloride (PVC), 
phthalates, and brominated 
flame retardants (BFRs). The 
first two are used to make 
soft plastics like wire casing, 
and can cause problems in 
human reproduction. BFRs 
are known to accumulate in 
the human body and they can 
eventually cause abnormal 
brain development, affecting 
learning, memory, and behavior. 
In the 2008 Greenpeace 
report Playing Dirty, the 
Xbox 360 and PlayStation 
3 consoles were tested and 
found to contain high levels of 


phthalates; the Wii, however, 
was phthalate-free and its 
wiring was PVC-free. On the 
green side though, Microsoft 
made a commitment to 
remove these toxins from its 
hardware products by 2010, 
while Sony hasn't yet set a date 
by which it will phase out its 
use of phthalates. 

When it comes to the game 
disc, the news is pretty good. 
According to ClearCarbon, a 
green consultancy, the average 
carbon footprint of a disc went 
down from 1.1 lbs in 2006 to 
0.98 lbs in 2008. This includes 
the manufacturing, packaging, 
and shipping of the disc and 
case. That might seem small, 
but it adds up: for a game 
selling 1 million copies, that’s 


a decrease of 120,000 Ibs in ~ 
carbon dioxide output. 
Renee Morin, carbon project 
manager at ClearCarbon, says 
a lot of the carbon footprint 
comes from the game casing, 
where the bulk of the weight and 
material lies. “What’s interesting 
that we found in our earlier 
studies is figuring out where 
the ‘hot spots’ are or where the 
carbon resides,” Morin says. 
“The cases actually have a lot of 
carbon embedded in them.” 
Fortunately, this is an area 
where some game publishers 
are improving. As of December 
2009, a number of Xbox 
360 games like Call of Duty: 
Modern Warfare 2 and Left 4 
Dead 2 started shipping in a 
case called the “Eco-Box.” 


“We constantly look for ways 
to be more efficient and use 
fewer materials,” a Microsoft 
spokesperson says. “Our 
emphasis on sustainability 
extends to Xbox 360 packaging 
where we have banned the use 
of PVC, reduced the packaging 
from the original Xbox [games] 
by approximately 30 percent, 
and removed all styrene from 
the internal packaging.” 

According to box maker 
Viva Group, the lighter and 
thinner game cases made of 
recyclable material represent 
a 15 percent reduction 
in carbon footprint from 
previous cases. Nintendo 
claims it will start packaging 
some games in lightweight, 
eco-friendly casing. 


ccording to a 2008 U.S. 
report by the Natural 
Resources Defense 
Council, “consoles 
collectively consume an 
estimated 16 billion kilowatt- 
hours per year, roughly equal 
to the annual electricity use 
of the city of San Diego.” 
With the exception of the Wii, 
current-generation consoles 
are energy hogs that can easily 
outstrip laptops and DVD 
players in power consumption. 
Since then, Sony introduced 
a firmware upgrade to the 
PS3 with power-save settings 
that automatically turn your 


THE POWER STRUGGLE 


console off after a period of 
inactivity. The new PS3 Slim 
also reportedly consumes 
less power. 

“SCE is continuously 
working to reduce power 
consumption of the PS3,” says 
John Koller, SCEA’s director 
of hardware marketing. “The 
new form factor introduced 
last fall is 30 percent more 
energy efficient.” 

Meanwhile the Nintendo 
DSi also consumes less power 
relative to previous DS models. 
“We improved the design of 
some of our latest products, 
such as the Nintendo DSi, 


to minimize their energy 
consumption when in use,’ 
Nintendo claims. 

Gamers can take 
responsibility, too, and turn 
off consoles that are not in 
use, or even unplug them 
since many still draw power 
even when inactive. Asa 
bonus, you shave your energy 
bill: the NRDC estimates the 


annual energy cost for an 
Xbox 360 that’s always left 


on at $143, while one that’s 
turned off after use costs $14 
on average. 

The issue of console power 
usage could also come under 


legislation soon. In September 
2009, Sen. Robert Menendez 
(D-NJ) introduced the Green 
Gaming Act that would 
require the Department 

of Energy to determine 
whether video-game console 
energy efficiency standards 
are needed. The act has the 
support of the big three 
console makers as well as the 
NRDC, and is currently up for 
further investigation. 

“As millions of American 
families use video-game 
consoles, it is increasingly 
important to promote ‘green 
gaming,” Menendez says. 


iscarded consoles 
and discs become 
electronic waste or 
“e-waste,” of which 
there is already plenty. 
According to the United 
Nations, some 20 to 50 
million tons of total e-waste 
are generated each year, 
and, though it’s difficult to 
track, video-game products 
are likely a significant 
contributor. Plus, a high 
percentage of e-waste we 
produce is thought to end up 
in developing countries. 
“(For] countries such as 
China and India with large 
informal recycling sectors, it 
is simply not possible to even 
estimate the percentage of 
the hidden flow of e-waste,” 


TOXIC 


a Greenpeace report claims. 
“Other regions are also 

under threat of illegal 
imports of e-waste, such 

as African countries where 
donations for refurbishment 
and reuse are simply a pretext 
for the dumping of non- 
repairable devices.” 

Scrapyard workers and even 
children are exposed to the 
toxic chemicals. In addition, a 
lot of e-waste is incinerated, 
releasing toxins into the air, 
and eventually ending up in 
the soil and water. So while 
we might think this problem 
is exported away, those toxic 
chickens could conceivably 
come home to roost one day. 

Regarding e-waste, 
Greenpeace criticized 


Microsoft and Nintendo 
for their lack of voluntary 
take-back programs for 
customers. Sony scored 
points for reportedly using 
approximately 17,000 tons 
of recycled plastics in its 
products in 2008—10 percent 
of all plastics it used that 
year. Gamers, meanwhile, 
should look into state or local 
e-waste recycling programs, 
or consider donating 
unwanted consoles. 
Ultimately, it’s not enough 
for game companies to 
simply adhere to current 
regulations. “Being green 
is going above and beyond 
the laws and being actual 
leaders,” Casey Harrell of 
Greenpeace says. 


Microsoft agrees 
more can be done. “We 
acknowledge that more 
work remains to achieve 
our sustainability goals and 
continue to improve upon 
our efforts,’ a spokesperson 
says. “We are committed 
to making progress on our 
environmental issues.” 

Gamers should also go 
“above and beyond,” by 
reducing energy consumption 
and disposing of e-waste 
properly, while buying more 
eco-friendly products. Even 
though most of us might not 
be as environmentally minded 
as we could be when it comes 
to gaming, it’s never too late to 
start thinking about how 
green our gaming habits are. @ 


DAVID CAGE on HEAVY RAIN 


GamePro: Gamers are used to 
getting another chance--—another 
continue or another life, or the ability 
to re-spawn and make another 
attempt of it. Heavy Rain goes 
completely in the opposite direction. 
Was that a design decision that you 
had from the very beginning? 
David Cage: Yeah—#in fact, this 
is something | had in mind for 
Indigo Prophecy, but I couldn't 
make it work in that game. In fact, 
games usually don't give a second 
chance, just because what’s at 
stake in most video games is life 
and death—kill or be killed. So 
there's no second chance apart 
from going back and trying again 
and again and again. With Heavy 
Rain, there’s much more at stake 
than just life and death. I mean, 
there are many things that can 
happen, many actions that can 
have consequences, and the most 
important thing is that the game 
has no “game over” situations. 
The fact that we’ve found ways 
of handling whatever happens 
when your character dies is some 
thing very important, because in 
this context, the experience was 
very fluid. We didn’t create this 
strange temporal thing where 
time loops and you go back until 
you succeed. I really see the game 
as a journey much more than as a 
series of obstacles or challenges. I 
never wanted to strike the player 
with something that was so chal- 
lenging that he would hardly suc- 
ceed. I just wanted him to make 
the best use of his time and create 
an experience that changed based 
on his actions, but also based 
on who he is as a person. All the 
moral choices and decisions you 
make depend on who you are. 


GP: From a video-game design 
standpoint, how difficult was it for 
you to create a title that has so many 
different possibilities and so many 
branching storylines? 


DC: It was a complete nightmare 
it took me a year just to write 
the damned thing. It was a huge 
amount of work, because I didn’t 
want to write just one good story 
and some variations that wouldn't 
be as good. I wanted any story that 
you can experience in Heavy Rain to 
be just as good as the others. | also 
wanted all of them to have the right 
pacing and to be consistent, because 


~ 


I didn’t want one character to be an 
“evil guy” in one version and a “very 
nice guy” in another. These charac- 
ters have their own personalities, 
and whatever happens, their actions 
need to be consistent with who they 
are and how they would behave. 
That was really a challenge. 


GP: We noticed an option for you to 
go back to key moments in some of 
the chapters. Why was the decision 
made to have that option? 

DC: This is a decision I made very 
late in development. For a very 
long time, there was only one save, 
and that was it—there was no 
way to replay Heavy Rain without 
replaying the whole thing. But it’s 
always difficult to intentionally 
frustrate players, and I thought 
that my role asa game creator was 
not to frustrate people, or to force 
them to experience the game one 
way. At the end of the day, people 
pay for the game, and it’s up to 
them to define how they want to 
experience it. 

I prefer to take this option and 
offer the possibility [of replay- 
ing key moments], but I’ve been 
taking interviews to tell people 
the way to get the best out of the 
experience is to play the game 
once, enjoy it, and make all the 
choices. Be careful of what you 
do, however, because there are 
consequences. Once you see the 
end, you'll put the game back in 
its box, put it somewhere in your 
library, and keep it forever as a 
trophy because this is a memory. 


Heavy Rain is a very divisive game that has seen many critics praising its storytelling and control 
methods, while others bemoan its pace and plot. The game's writer and director, David Cage (of 
Quantic Dream) has been adamant about creating new gaming experiences that attract a more 
mature audience and push the medium forward as an art form. Cage discusses the game's recep- 
tion, why there's no ‘game over, and why gamers shouldn't attempt more than one playthrough. 


This is your memory, and it’s - 
different from the ones of your 


friends who played the same game 
and everyone else who played it, a - 


This is a part of you—you're in 
this little box—so keep it. 


GP: We're predicting here that the 
majority of gamers are willing to buy 
into it, but there willbeasmallcore 
audience that doesn't understand — 
what youre trying todoand will _ 
come to hate the game. Is that 
something youre anticipating? 

DC: |Laughs| Someone in the 
U.S. wrote that no matter how 


good Heavy Rain is, it won’t work - 2 
commercially, just because players __ 


don’t want to think when they 
play. That was a horrible thing to 
hear, because in a way, it means _ 
that when you play, you leave your 
brain somewhere else because you 
don’t need it. If you don't want 

to use your mind, you better just 
watch TV; it doesn’t require you 

to think, just spend some time, 
sitting on a couch, looking at 
images moving on the TV. 

I think you can express things _ 
in this medium—you can use 
interactivity to send a message, 
to share your vision, just to make 
people feel something. That’s 
the ultimate goal. My goal is not 
to create an experience that will 
leave them speechless with no 
idea about how they're feeling, 
playing and smashing buttons on 
the controller; it’s absurd. 

My goal is for Heavy Rain 
to leave an imprint in you and 
change a little bit of who you are 
and how you see things. Maybe 
the key characters and key mo- 
ments will leave a trace in you. If 
you don’t have this ambition as a 
video-game creator, then maybe 
you should do something else, 
because this is what creation and 
art is about. If you don’t do art 
with interactivity, then you better 
make toys. 


I'm pretty surprised—especially 
_in the U.S.—that the review scores 
_are high. That's interesting, because 
for many people, this is the game 
they were expecting; a game that is 
not based on shooting or driving, 
but on just exploring this emotional 
side. I think this is what movies 
have done before—they went from 
Arrival of a Train at La Ciotat to The 
Great Train Robbery, which were the 
very first movies that were made a 
century ago. Once the media was 
subtle enough and the technology 
arrived, you got [Georges] Méliés, 
the Lumieére brothers, Orson Welles 
and Citizen Kane, and an exploration 
the emotional side of movies. I think 
the [video game] industry is at a 
turning point where it should decide 
if we want to be toys for kids forever, 
or to allow some creators to express 
something deeper than just smash- 
ing zombies or killing monsters. How 
many monsters can you kill in life? 
At some point, when you become 

an adult, you cannot be satisfied 
just doing this. You want something 
deeper, something with meaning— 
something that will leave a trace with 
you. I see Heavy Rain as year one of 
this new era where games should be 
more than toys. 


GP: Was it a matter of technology 
getting there, then? We played Indigo 
Prophecy and can see how you built 
upon what you did in that game with 
Heavy Rain. 

DC: I could never have been able to 
write and direct Heavy Rain if I didn’t 
make Indigo Prophecy first, so there 
is some experience in pioneering a 
new genre with no other references 
out there. If you have no reference, 
you need to learn by yourself, you 
need to learn from your mistakes, and 
you cannot make too many mistakes. 
Otherwise, no one will give you a 
chance to make any more. This was a 
very risky thing, and we needed to be 
very clever. 

It’s also a matter of technology, 
because when you take a look at the 
technical differences between Indigo 
and Heavy Rain, I think they're huge. 
The same hold true for the platform, 
when comparing the PS3 to the PS2, 
but at the same time it’s also how 
we learn to use it, how we learn to 
motion capture, how we create these 
characters and the way they move. 
At the same time, the technology 
evolves very fast, but people’s men- 
talities are much slower to evolve. 


When you look at the game industry, 
it’s still defined by the rules of 20 
years ago; nothing has changed. You 
just improve the technology—add 
more polygons, more memory, and 
more framerate—and you've got the 
games you play today. Technology 
evolves very fast, but ideas and con- 
cepts are much slower to change. 


GP: One of the things we noticed, 
especially at higher difficulties, is that 
some choices in Heavy Rain almost felt 
impossible. Was it a conscious decision? 
DC: [Laughs] There are some actions 
that are actually impossible—there 
are some things that you can’t suc- 
ceed in, and that was definitely a 
design decision. 


GP: So, you deliberately made certain 
decisions almost impossible to succeed? 
DC: Yeah, and there was always a 
reason for that—it’s never gratuitous. 
For example, remember the scene 
where Madison wakes up and she’s at- 
tacked by intruders in her apartment? 
There was a moment where one of 
them grabs her and throws her on the 
bed. Well, there are so many controls 
at this moment that there’s nothing 
you can do—I mean, there’s no way 
you can succeed. This is exactly 
Madison's situation: she’s under the 
guy's shoulder and whatever she does, 
there’s nothing she can do. So, it’s just 
a little gimmick, and there are really 
only a couple of moments like that in 
the game. 


GP: For ail of us who finished Heavy 
Rain, we've all caught glimpses of 
certain things that sort of seem to 

hint at the possibility of more titles 

in this franchise. 

DC: At the moment I'm really waiting 
to hear what people have to say about 
Heavy Rain; I've been really stressed 
by the reviews and I’m checking 

the scores and listening to people 

on the forums. I'm really curious 

and nervous to see how the game is 
going to be understood and accepted 
or not accepted because it’s a game 
that breaks most of the video-game 
paradigms, and when you break so 
many things at once, you can have 
two types of reactions: The first one 
is, “Yeah, this is great, this is brand 
new and it dares to go where no one 
dared before;” the second one is, 
“This is too different from what I 
know, and I’m not interested.” So, I’m 
really curious and passionate to see 
on what side most people fall. 


_ After Heavy Rain I'm going to 
spend some time working on the 
DLC—I really want to explore this 
new process and way of distributing 
content, especially because the 
DLC is story-based, so it’s not 
like adding a level to a shooter or 
adding costumes; it’s really adding 
a bit of story—probably prequels. 
So I'm very interested to work 
on this and see how it goes. The 
first DLC is the taxidermist, as 
you know, which won't really give 
Madison's background; it ll just be 
this short story telling you what 
happened at this drastic moment 
in the investigation. I would like 
to continue and explore this route, 
unless the market really tells me 
there’s no interest. If it doesn’t sell, 
if the reviews are terrible, I'll have 
to change my mind and think of 
doing something else. I just don’t see 
myself making games where you kill 
zombies—that's really not what I 
want to do. 

But I don’t believe this is going to 
be the case—the feedback is very 
positive so far. I want to explore how 
I can tell an interactive story in a 


_ more fluid way; how your actions can 


have even more consequences. I’m 
also really interested in emergent 
storytelling—how we can go in the 
direction of something, but even less 
scripted, and where bits of story 
appear that were not written by 
anyone or anticipated by anyone— 
they just emerge from players’ 
actions. Heavy Rain is at the end of 
the cycle I started with Omikron 12 
years ago—this is my trilogy ina 
way. I just explore how to tell this 
story, and how I could play with 
schizophrenia and how I can trigger 
emotions—and each game > 
represents a different stage of my 
thinking. Heavy Rain is my last 
thriller, and I'm going to go in very 
different directions regarding the 
type of stories I want to tell, the type 
of characters and emotions 

I'm going to show, and how I'm 
going to achieve this. @ 
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4/13/10 


APRIL 2010 


4/1/10 


It’s April Fools’ Day—beware of 
tricks and hidden humor in the 
pages of GamePro (maybe not). 


4/3/10 


April kicks off very quietly 

as only Aspyr’s DS title Sky 
Pirates of Neo Terra ships today. 
We guess Eddie Murphy (who 
turns 49) and David Hyde 
Pierce (who turns 51) will have 
to ask for something else for 
their birthdays. 


4/6/10 


Finally, The Lord 
of the Rings: The 
Motion Picture 
Trilogy is out 

on Blu-ray—or 
at least the 


theatrical versions are. It’s 
joined by the Blu-ray release of 
Battlestar Galactica The Complete 
Series. Zach Braff turns 35, and 
Billy Dee “Lando Calrissian” 
Williams is 73. Also, the North 
Pole was discovered on April 6, 
1898, and the U.S. entered WWI 


on this day in 1917. 
4/7/10 
It’s World Health 


Day. Russell Crowe is 
46, and Francis Ford 
Coppola is 71 today. 


4/9/10 


Robert E. Lee surrendered 
to Ulysses S. Grant this 

day in 1865. Hugh Hefner 

is 84—perhaps he'll invite 
Twilight star Kristen Stewart 
to his party. She turns 20. 


4/10/10 


John Madden turns 74, as 
Haley Joel Osment turns 22, 
and the ever-lovely Mandy 
Moore is 26 today. 


4/13/10 


It’s the first big game release 
day of the month: Ubisoft’s 
much-delayed Tom Clancy’s 


Splinter Cell Conviction is out 
on Xbox 360 and PC today; 
sadly, there’s no PS3 version in 
the works. Sam Fisher is joined 


_ by Combat Wings: The Great 


Battles of WWII on Wii, and 
The Lord of the Rings: Aragorn’ 
Quest on Wii, PS2, PSP, and 
DS. Wish David Jaffe a happy 


_ birthday—he turns 39. Also, 


Apollo 13: 15th Anniversary 
Blu-ray edition is in stores, and 


the original 1984 version of A 


_ Nightmare on Elm Street makes 


its Blu-ray debut. 


4/15/10 


It’s tax day. 
Ngmoco founder 
Neil Young turns 
40, celebrating 

a birthday with 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
who would have 
been 558. 


4/19/10 


Hayden “Darth Vader” Chris- 
tensen is 29. The Revolutionary 
War began this day in 1775. 


4/24/10 
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The Blu-ray edition of Minority : 


Report is out alongside Monster 
Hunter 3 for the Wii. Wonder- 
ing who might want them as 
birthday gifts? Carmen Electra 
is 38, and George Takei is 73. 


i 


Today is Earth Day 
“Global Day of Action.” 
By inspiring volunteer 
actions, the Earth 

Day Network looks forward to 
generating “A Billion Acts of 
Green’ around the world. They 
want you to register planned 
community events for Earth 
Day, but also your individual 
actions—your personal “Acts 

of Green.” These could be 
changing your light bulbs for 
more energy-efficient lifestyles, 
buying a hybrid car, or building 
a native plant garden. According 
to James Cameron, Avatar is 
available on DVD and Blu-ray 
(in 2D) today; no word ona 
home 3D version, though. 


it. 


Large wrestler and occasional 
actor John Cena turns 32, just 
as Oscar-winning documentary 
filmmaker Michael Moore turns 
56. They both share a birthday 
with William Shakespeare, 

who was born 446 
years ago. 


ee 


Today is Ear 
“Global Day of Celebra- 
tion.” To observe the 40th 
anniversary of Earth Day, 
the Earth Day Network will 
organize 40 major city events 
around the globe. The flag- 
ship event will be held on the 
National Mall in Washington, 
DC, but 20 of the events will 
be coordinated by Earth Day 
Network in major cities such 
as Washington DC, London, 
Mumbai, and Sydney, with an 
additional 20 events presented 
by partner organizations in 
cities such as Rio de Janeiro, 
Beijing, Tokyo, and Barcelona. 


4/30/10 
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It’s a big shopping day, and we 
hope you've cleared your credit 
card. Capcom’s Super Street 
Fighter IV is in stores, joined 
by EA Sports’ 2010 FIFA World 
Cup, Square Enix’s Nier, and 
Rockstar’s ambitious cowboy 
game, Red Dead Redemption. 
These are joined by the Blu-ray 
releases of Dune, Armageddon, 
and Tombstone. 


Lae 


Jessica Alba said that if we 
mentioned it’s her 29th 
birthday that she’d invite us to 
her party. If she forgets, maybe 
we ll go hang out with Jay Leno, 
who turns 60. 


ae 


It’s Arbor Day, and it’s 
apparently National Honesty 
Day. George Washington was 
inaugurated as the first U.S. 
President this day in 1789, and 
it’s erstwhile Metal Gear Solid 4 
assistant producer and 343 
Industries honcho Ryan 
Payton’s birthday. Jumpgate 
Evolution for PC ships today, 
and the remake of A Nightmare 
on Elm Street, with Jackie Earle 
Haley playing Freddy Kruger, is 
in theaters. @ 
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TOMCLANCY'S 


SPLINTERCELLCONVICTION 
/] BYJOHNDAVISON // 


The drama behind the next 
chapter in the story of Sam Fisher. 


THE DRAMA 
BEHIND THENEXT 


CHAPTER IN THE 
STORY OF SAM 
FISHER: U5 )SOr | 


IMI JES Lael oo er 
ALIVE DIREC LOR 


MAXIME BELAND 


BXAPLAINS Why 


THE GAME IS MORE 
THAN TWO YEARS 
LATE, HOWIT WAS 
COMPLETELY RE 
INVENTED HALF 
WAY THROUGH 
PRODUCTION, AND 
HOW THE STUDIO 
HAS ABETTER 
GRASPON THE 


C HARAC al BR OF 


SAM PISEIER 
SA RBOUL 


©: MAXIME BELAND 


etails about Tom Clancy’s Splinter 
Cell Conviction first emerged in late 
2006 after Sam Fisher’s first foray 
onto the Xbox 360, Splinter Cell 
Double Agent, was met with a luke- 
warm reception from gamers and crit- 
ics alike. Conviction was heralded as 

a radical departure for the franchise 
that had redefined stealth gameplay 
on the original Xbox, and cast the 
iconic superspy in a completely new 
light. No longer the wetsuit-clad, 
superhero-like wannabe Solid Snake 
of yore, Fisher was positioned as a Ja- 
son Bourne-style, pissed-off fugitive 
from justice. 


Originally scheduled for a holiday 


2007 release, Conviction was supposed 


to reset the franchise for the Xbox 360 
generation. After missing its original 
deadline, the concept was eventually 
shelved, rebooted, and rescheduled as a 
late 2009 release before being delayed 
another six months. 

It's unusual for an active develop- 
ment team to discuss the drama 
behind a difficult project, but that’s 
exactly what the Splinter Cell group at 
Ubisoft's Montreal studio has done in 
this exclusive look behind the curtain 
at one of the most anticipated action 
games of this console generation. 


Creative Director Maxime Beland 
bounds into the cramped conference 
room at Ubisoft’s Montreal studio 
with a visible wince. He drops 

into a chair and rubs his knees, 
complaining of straining the muscles 
in his legs. He has just returned 
from a day of snowboarding ona 
rare Sunday off from the grueling 
schedule of getting Splinter 

Cell Conviction finished. He’s 
noticeably excited at the prospect 

of communicating his vision for the 
franchise, and shedding some light 
on why the game has taken nearly 
four years to complete. 


otealth is still an important aspect of Conviction, but Sam is now 
much more agile while clinging onto ledges. He is Free to Are his 
weapon, or grab unsuspecting bad guys when they pass by. 


Beland is not the original creative 
director on the game. Nor is he the 
second. He is, however, the project 
lead who’s primarily responsible for 
the direction of the game that you will 
play on April 13. Prior to taking over 
the project in early 2008, he was the 
guy who helped shape the meander- 
ings of the original Assassin’s Creed 
into a cohesive gameplay experience, 
and before that he spent three years 
crafting Rainbow Six: Vegas. 

“When | got here there was a 
creative director on the team already,” 
Beland explains, revealing that he was 
originally hired as game director by 
Producer Alex Parizeau, who he had 
worked with on Vegas. “The original 
idea for Conviction was to make the 
anti-Splinter Cell game,” he reveals. “It 
was super interesting, and there was 
a lot of Bourne Identity influence to it, 
but the project was taking an awful lot 
of risks. Taking a known franchise that 
has some set core values and some set 
expectations, and saying that you're 
going to do a complete one-eighty on it 
is very, very risky.” 

To highlight his point, he rattles off 
the crimes against Splinter Cell that 
the original Conviction was commit- 
ting. “If you're doing a Splinter Cell 
game, you have to build on the core 


values, he explains. “Stealth wasn’t 
there, it was now stealth in the crowd 
where Sam would try to blend in with 
lots of non-player characters that were 
walking through the environment,” he 
explains. “It was kind of like the stuff 
in Assassin’s Creed. 

“The cool gadgets weren't there 
either,’ he continues. “It was all im- 
provised gadgets and using things you 
found in the environment as weapons 
and tools. Even the goggles were 
gone, he exclaims with a raised eye- 
brow. “The whole theme of light and 
shadow wasn’t there, either. How do 
you make a Splinter Cell game without 
light and shadow?” 

Between January and March 2008, 
Beland tried to tackle these challenges 
and draw on his previous experience to 
find the winning formula. “I tried for 
two months to make the old direc- 
tion work,” he explains with a sigh, 
“especially the stuff in the crowd. I had 
a year of experience with crowd game- 
play from doing Assassin’s Creed, but it 
just wasn't working out.” Acutely aware 
that the game was already late, the 
team was under an increasing amount 
of pressure to actually ship something. 

Though little of the original direc- 
tion for Conviction was ever shared 
with the press, an early playable area 


very clo 


n is now based on the Center Axis Relock system 
tives. This involves Fisher holding his weapon 
sn't vulnerable to close-quarters attacks. 
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THERE'S THE MORE 
EMOTIONAL STORY 
OF SAM AND HIS 
DAUGHTER 


—Alex Parizeati, producer 

at Ubisoft Montreal 

“WORKING ON THE NEW 
LOOK FOR SAM FISHER 
WAS, BAR NONE, THE 
SINGLE MOST FRUSTRAT- 
ING EXPERIENCEPVE 
EVER HAD IN THE 

GAMES INDUSTRY.” 


—Maxime Beland, creative 
director at Ubisoft Montreal 


ALEX PARIZEAU 


was demonstrated in which Sam was 
seen evading the police in a crowded 
marketplace. While it was very effec- 
tive, it was markedly different than 
anything seen in previous Splinter Cell 
games. “When it comes to the crowd 
stuff, the beauty of Assassin’s Creed 

is that you're in the Animus,” Beland 
states, referring to the computerized 
simulation that the hero of the game is 
jacked into throughout the experience. 
“When you f**k up, it resets. It’s okay 
to have moments where the crowd 
runs away because you're in the Ani- 
mus, and you can explain why it gets 
reset. The suspension of disbelief is 
not broken in Assassin’s Creed because 
you know youre in a simulator. Game 
design-wise you can justify one hell 

of a lot with it. When you're making a 
Splinter Cell game though, one of your 
core values is realism. If you’re in a park 
and you blow up a propane tank on a 
hotdog stand and the crowd runs away, 
you just can't expect that everyone 
will come back a minute later. In real 
life, you know what would happen in 

a situation like that. People might die, 
others would run away, and the cops 
would come and close down the area. 
The world wouldn't be able to reset for 
gameplay reasons.” 


After struggling with the direction 
of the game, and the differences of 
opinion about how it should evolve, 
Beland eventually submitted a radical 
new proposal in March 2008 that 
would return to the core values of 
Splinter Cell. The new version would 
once again focus on stealth, bring back 
the gadgets, and reintroduce the no- 
tion of light and shadow into the core 
gameplay. “Instead of just doing anoth- 
er game in the same way as the previ- 
ous titles, I proposed that we change 
the angle,’ he explains. “I wanted the 
stealth gameplay to be very different. 
Traditionally it’s very slow, and re- 
quires you to study the patrol patterns 
of the bad guys. It’s not permissive, 
and I wanted to change that. I wanted 
to take Sam and turn the whole stealth 
thing around. If he’s supposed to be 
the best in the world, then he should 
be able to run without making a sound. 
Me? In real life I can’t run silently, but 
Sam should be able to.” 

Ubisoft’s management bit on the 
proposal. “In Paris we have what we 
call the editorial team that is led by 
Serge Hascoét, our chief creative of- 
ficer,’ Beland explains. “They are the 
people that give the mandates to all of 
the teams around the world. They ap- 


Though gameplay set among crowds of people is no longer a 


iriority For the Splinter Cell team, there are noticeably more characters 


wandering around the environments than in previous games. 


prove the direction and give feedback. 
They steer the games to where they 
want them to be.” Hascoét’s group was 
already dissatisfied with the direction 
of the original project, and agreed 

that it wasn't really Splinter Cell any 
more. After Beland’s presentation they 
agreed to reorient the project, and 
made him creative director, overseeing 
all aspects of the game. 

“In March we officially changed the 
direction,” Beland states proudly. “A 
big part of my message to the team 
was that I wanted the player to feel 
like a panther, not a grandmother,” he 
laughs, before offering up an example 
of what he’s getting at. “Hanging onto 
and creeping along ledges in stealth 
games is the slowest and most utterly 
f**king boring mechanic you can possi- 
bly imagine in a video game. I was play- 
ing Metal Gear Solid 4, and that scene 
on the boat at the end of the game. 

I was super-immersed in the whole 
thing, and I was running away from 
bad guys and climbing up the walls and 
just hanging there. Snake moves so 
slow! I was so frustrated, because all 

I could think about was the fact that 
Snake is supposed to be really good at 
his job. He’s supposed to be something 
better than that. The core gameplay 


in stealth games shouldn't be slow; it 
shouldn't be about studying patrols for 
10 minutes before making a move.” 

This notion of making the player 
feel “like a panther” is something that 
Beland and the rest of the leads on 
his team return to again and again as 
inspiration for what they consider to be 
a new approach to stealth gameplay. In 
Conviction, Sam can run quietly, he can 
dangle from a ledge and take out bad 
guys, and he can navigate environments 
effortlessly much like his compatriots 
in the Assassin’s Creed franchise. “It’s a 
big change in philosophy, but I think it 
works,” Beland shrugs. 

Once the new direction was ap- 
proved, Beland had until June to 
prove to Ubisoft management that 
his gambit would work. Changing the 
direction at such a late stage meant 
that much of the work that had already 
been done was redundant. The team 
would have to rebuild technology that 
had previously been left out, while 
trying to salvage some of the effort 
that had already been put in. “When I 
arrived we had six months left on the 
project. Maybe it would have shipped 
in September,’ Beland explains. 
“Clearly that wasn’t going to happen 
now, so we just embraced the whole 


—Waxime Beland 
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idea of change while trying to keep as 
many of the art assets that had already 
been built.” 


In June 2008, Beland would have to 
present a new story, a new gameplay 
concept, and a whole new justification 
for the new approach to the game. 

“We wrote the new story synopsis, we 
designed and started building the ‘pan- 
ther’ navigation for Sam, and we pulled 
everything that we needed together in 
a big PowerPoint presentation, Beland 
reveals. “One of the philosophies that 

I really wanted to get across was that 
simple inputs should always give great 
output. At the time we had a weapons 
improvisation system that was left 
over from the original design and I was 
really interested in keeping it in. We 
have our hand-to-hand button, which 
is B on the Xbox 360 controller. If you 
press the button when you're near a 
guy, Sam will take them out with his 
hands. If there is an object that Sam 
can use though, he will automatically 
grab it and use that instead. As we got 
close to our June meeting it was work- 
ing for things like monitors and candle 
holders. Basically, it had two shapes it 
could accommodate: boxes and sticks. 
We had a 10- or 15-minute map that 
we were ready to show at that meeting 


that was full of objects and it was kinda 
cool from a combat perspective, but we 
ended up cutting it. 

“Now, don't get me wrong, throw- 
ing a monitor at a guy's face is kinda 
funny,” Beland laughs, “but it’s not that 
silent. With the sticks it was super hard 
to find objects that we could put in the 
environment that would make sense 
for Sam to grab and use.” 

As the June deadline neared, Beland 
and Producer Alex Parizeau were 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
fact they were removing a consider- 
able amount of code, and needed 
their programmers to start building 
a lot of new stuff. “For that meeting 
we wanted to show them the gadgets, 
the new combat system, and the new 
navigation—but the real question 
that we had was about the light and 
shadow system. There was no light 
and shadow in the game at this point. 
When I arrived there was nothing left. 
Sam couldn't hide, he couldn't jump. 
Basically he could shoot a pistol, he 
could crouch, he could hide in a crowd, 
and that was it. When I said that they 
had removed the core values of what 
makes a Splinter Cell game, I mean it... 
they really did remove them all. When 
they were piecing together the original 


version of Conviction they didn’t 

need light and shadow; they’d built 
other stuff instead. So basically, in the 
months between the March proposal 
and the June presentation, we had the 
programmers recode an entirely new 
lighting system.” 

Fortunately the team was up to the 
task, and along the way they were 
able to address some of the frustra- 
tions that Beland and Parizeau had 
with earlier stealth games. “We didn’t 
want players to have to think about a 
HUD for the light and shadow stuff,” 
Parizeau explains. “That’s why we 
started to play with fullscreen effects 
rather than have people watching a 
little meter that would tell them if they 
were hidden or not.” 

“I do a little photography, and I love 
black-and-white pictures,” Beland 
reveals. ‘It removes some of the noise, 
and you get something really pure out 
of the image. We agreed that sucking 
all the color out of the image was the 
best way to show the player that they 
were hidden. We played around with 
a number of different effects before 
we settled on something. We tried 
desaturating a lot. We tried black, 
white, and red—where the filter would 
put everything in black and white, but 


anything red would stay red. Blood 
would stay red, and all the enemies 
would wear something red. When you 
were hiding in the shadows, it made 
seeing the bad guys easier. It didn’t 
quite work though. What we eventually 
settled on is that everything is black 
and white, but the enemies always ap- 
pear in color.” 

With the bulk of the core mechan- 
ics locked down for the Paris meeting, 
the team also had to address the new 
story and how Sam would appear in 
the game. “In the original design, Sam 
was a fugitive,” Beland explains. “I had 
a problem with that because it’s not a 
player fantasy. When you're a fugitive 
youre f**ked. If I tell you that you're a 
fugitive, your reaction is not going to be 
‘oh sweet—I've always wanted to bea 
fugitive!’ It just didn't work. To go along 
with that vibe, Sam's design was some- 
thing very different than you might have 
seen previously. We referred to the look 
as ‘hobo Sam internally. It fit with the 
fugitive direction, but it bugged me, and 
it bugged some guys on the team that he 
looked homeless.” 

Before redesigning the Sam Fisher 
model, Beland and Parizeau spent time 
with Narrative Designer Philippe De- 
bay and Script Writer Richard Dansky 


to hash out the new story, and they 
kept coming back to the same theme. 
“In Double Agent Sam learns that his 
daughter has been killed, and we really 
wanted to feed off that for our story in 
Conviction. When Sam found out that 
Sarah died he was in an airplane with 
Lambert at the end of the first mis- 
sion. It was a very symbolic moment; 
he learns that she’s dead and he throws 
his goggles in the water,” Beland says. 
“They sink and the credits roll. Double 
Agent didn't really refer to it again, but 
we decided that because of that mo- 
ment the best thing would be to make 
Conviction all about Sam. 

“We started to wonder ‘what hap- 
pens when your'e the best elite agent 
in the world and your daughter is 
killed?’ Do you just cry? Do you start 
drinking? Do you go on a rampage 
and try to kill everyone? That was the 
beginning of the story for us,” Beland 
explains. “What we decided is that Sam 
is fundamentally a control freak. We’ve 
sent him to the craziest situations in 
the world and he’s always kept his wits 
about him. He has so much responsi- 
bility. He’s always in extreme situations 
but he has everything under control. 
When he lost his daughter he was 
completely powerless. It made sense to 
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us that Sam would be in denial. He won't 
accept it. He wants the details, and that’s 
what this game is really about.” 

“Our story is double layered,” Parizeau 
says. We still have the more classical 
Tom Clancy geopolitical story of some- 
thing bad happening in the world, but 
more importantly there's the more emo- 
tional story of Sam and his daughter.” 

“Because we changed the story, and 
because Sam isn’t on a mission that’s 
been given by the government, all the 
rules have changed,” Beland explains. 
“If he leaves evidence of his move- 
ments, if he’s detected, he really doesn't 
care. It’s a more personal mission, so 
he’s more brutal. Sam is a lot less about 
finesse in this game, and a lot more 
about what happens to a man psycho- 
logically when his daughter is taken 
from him. That’s a theme that’s been 
particularly interesting for the team 
on a personal level, because we're all 
becoming parents ourselves.” 

Beland is convinced that we're seeing 
a lot of changes in studios’ approaches 
to game and story development right 
now because the whole industry is 
growing up en masse. “I have a son, he’s 
three,’ he smiles with pride. “I have a 
lot of friends that have removed me 
from Facebook because I keep posting 


pictures and videos all the time. These 
things change us though,” he laughs. 
“We're becoming more mature. Phil 
[Debay] has two daughters. Once you 
are a parent, you can only imagine what 
it is to lose your child. You should never 
lose them. You should always die before 
your kids. We were in a meeting room 
brainstorming, and we all agreed that 
we had to do something that focused 
on Sam losing Sarah. 

“Maybe five years ago, I would have 
been happy with a game that was 
violent because violence was cool to 
me, he continues. “I’m mature, and I 
want our medium to mature. I want our 
medium to be taken seriously, so I don’t 
just want it to be about killing a thou- 
sand bad guys on the way to seeing the 
ending cinematic. Although it’s okay 
to have games like that, I don’t believe 
that the future is one type of game. 
Interactivity is the future. It’s good to 
have games that are like roller coasters 
like Call of Duty, where you get on and 
it’s really exciting for six hours, but I 
also love games like Civilization. I think 
there’s room for everything. The games 
I want to make though? I want them to 
be more mature. It’s hard because we're 
making action games, and action games 
tend to be about killing people.” 


Although Conviction’s story tackles 
a lot of very mature themes, both 
Beland and Parizeau are keen to assert 
that they won't fall into the same traps 
of similar stories in other media. “You 
don’t want these things to end up like 
24,” Beland chuckles. “If you remember 
in the first season, Jack’s daughter was 
a real nightmare. Once she was saved 
she fell in love with the evil terrorist 
and then she was captured again, so as 
a viewer it was a real ‘what the f**k?’ 
kind of thing. We won't be forcing 
anything like that just for the sake of 
the story.” 

Kicking off the new game proved 
to be a challenge for the team 
creatively. How do you follow up on 
such traumatic news, and convey the 
drama to the player? “We wondered 
if we should start Conviction with 
Sam drinking and depressed,” Beland 
states. “We thought about having 
the game start with him drunk and 
_ getting into a bar fight, but we ended 
up just deciding that we would leave 
a little space between Double Agent 
and the new game. It’s a bit like James 
Bond. We don’t want to put time 
stamps on anything because we don't 
want our heroes to age. I want my 
son to be able to play Splinter Cell, 


in...um...what, 15 years? Sam will 
still be Sam. So, in my head, Sam was 
depressed for a few months, and then 
we pick up the story in Malta when 
he’s trying to find some information 
about what happened. I always imag- 
ine him disappearing and going to live 
in an Airstream trailer and being just 
totally destroyed for a while, and then 
reemerging with a real attitude.” 
Conveying that attitude was some- 
thing that the creative team wanted to 
accomplish with the way Sam looks, 
too. “Working on the new look for Sam 
Fisher was, bar none, the single most 
frustrating experience I’ve ever had in 
the games industry,’ Beland says, shak- 
ing his head at the memory. “Every- 
body at Ubisoft cares alot about Sam. 
Splinter Cell put Ubisoft Montreal on 
the map. It brought the games industry 
to Montreal. There was nothing here 
before that game. So, as a symptom of 
that, everyone thinks they know what 
Sam looks like. The thing is, if you play 
the first Splinter Cell, the Sam you see 
there is one guy. If you play Double 
Agent, he’s different. If you play Chaos 
Theory, he’s different. If you look at the 
[retail] boxes they’re all different. It’s a 
different guy in every instance. There 
are so many different versions. I could 


show you all of the different faces, and 
you wouldn't be able to pick out the 
right one.” 

To remedy this, Beland suggested a 
solution that many game studios are 
turning to these days: hiring an actor 
to body scan and motion capture that 
would be a “real” reference for Sam. 
“We just wanted to cast a guy, show 
it to everyone, and then we‘ get it 
approved and put him in the game 
forever. We never found an actor that 
everyone was happy with though,” he 
chuckles, incredulously. 

“The original Sam was heavily 
inspired by George Clooney, but even 
George Clooney wasn't accepted by a lot 
of people at Ubisoft. So we did some 
concepts, and we iterated over and 
over on the head and got his face right. 
It’s a really big Photoshop job. Trust 
me, it’s hell building a guy. We used the 
hair and beard of one of our program- 
mers for reference. Then, there was 
his body. Oh my god. How fit is Sam? Is 
he cut? Is he built? Is he not? He can’t 
have the wetsuit, he can’t have the 
goggles. We had to find a look that was 
unique, but something that blended 
in with the crowd. He had to fit in. 


Just before presenting to the team in 
Paris, [Ubisoft CEO] Yves Guillemot 


Ti WANT OUR ME. 


DIUM TO BE TAKEN 
__ SERIOUSLY, - 


—Maxime Beland 


wanted to see the new model. He sees 
something of himself in Sam, I think. 
They're supposed to be the same age or 
something. Anyway, I showed him the 
old look from the previous games, and 
then I put Batman next to him. That’s 
what he looked like. He looks like a su- 
perhero. That’s fine, but that’s the Sam 
that everyone has in their head. But he’s 
not a superhero. He’s more like James 
Bond, Jason Bourne, or Jack Bauer. In 
that context, the wetsuit just doesn’t fit. 
I don’t remember this particular part of 
the conversation, but apparently I told 
Yves that I just didn’t care any more. 

If he wanted him in a cape, I guess I 

told him I'd give him a cape just so the 
process could be done with.” 

Eventually a compromise was found, 
and the one true Sam was established. 
“Over the course of Conviction his look 
really transforms,’ Beland explains. “He 
gets the backpack, and then later he 
gets the goggles, which is a really iconic 
moment. | think the three dots from 
the goggles is one of the strongest icons 
in this industry. He never wears the 
suit though.” 

It’s also worth noting that Michael 
Ironside is returning as the voice of 
Sam Fisher. After originally passing on 
reprising the role because he felt that 


there was nothing more to say with the 
character, he returned upon hearing 
Beland’s new direction. “I know that he 
has a reputation of being very difficult 
to work with, but I didn’t see that at 
all,” Beland says. “There was never any 
question for me. We needed him. He’s 
Sam's voice. When I met him, the first 
thing he said to me was that ‘to me, Sam 
is like a panther.’ That’s when I knew 
we were going to get along. We totally 
clicked, because he completely gets it.” 
Beyond defining the look (and 
reestablishing the voice) for Sam, the 
team also wanted to flesh out much 
more of Fisher’s past—partly in order 
to provide some context for the situa- 
tion with his daughter, but also to set 
the tone of his military career. “Part 
of knowing a character is knowing 
his past,” Beland says. “We have three 
flashbacks in the game. Two with 
Sarah, and one in Iraq, from the first 
Desert Storm, which we present as much 
more of a shooter, like Ghost Recon.” 
The flashbacks with Sarah serve a dual 
purpose. Not only do they affirm the 
bond between father and daughter, 
but they also serve as a tutorial for the 
fundamentals of playing the game. 
“Sam is putting Sarah to bed, and some 
intruders come in and the player learns 


some basic points of interactivity through 
the actions that happen. You learn inter- 
action, light and shadow, and combat in 
this scene.” 

A completely new form of combat 
is introduced early in Conviction. The 
“mark-and-execute” mechanic allows 
players to tag bad guys and then take up 
to four of them out with a single-button 
press. The driving force behind it was to 
emulate what happens in action movies,” 
Beland says, “such as the big dramatic 
moments where the hero takes out the 
bad guys with lots of skill. You’re play- 
ing Sam Fisher, and he can do special 
things. We need to be able to convey that 
through the gameplay. As soon as we 
starting talking about it and the press 
started picking things up about it, people 
started to criticize us for just making it 
a ‘win’ button. They were asking why 
we didn't want people to aim,” Beland 
shrugs. “The way it works is that you 
need to do a single hand-to-hand kill, 
and that gives you a single opportunity 
to mark and execute. The economy for it 
is really simple; you either have it or you 
don't, and once you've used it, it’s gone. 
It's very gamey. There’s no logical reason 
at all that I could try and use to convince 
you that Sam needs to touch an enemy 
before he’s able to do three headshots in 


a row, and in that regard it breaks our ‘re- 
alism’ rule, but it works well in the game. 
It makes sense for Conviction because 
everything's personal for Sam now. It’s 
dirty. When you're playing you're always 
considering it. You’re wondering where 
your prey is so you can take him out and 
have the ability. You can mark at any 
time, and once you know the system, the 
results are almost like a dance.” 

As our conversation draws to an end, 
it’s clear that the name of the new 
Splinter Cell has far more meaning for 
Beland and his team than was originally 
intended. It’s no longer about Fisher’s 
possible guilt in a larger conspiracy as 
defined in the 2006 version of the 
project, and it’s not just about his 
certitude and confidence regarding his 
personal mission to track down his 
daughter’s killer; it’s now as much about 
the team’s faith in the new direction, and 
their ability to deliver a worthy chapter 
in one of the most popular franchises in 
Ubisoft’s stable. That said, Beland has 
mixed feelings about the title, regardless 
of how meaningful it is. “We thought 
about changing the name after the game 
changed so much,” he confesses. “If you 
Google Splinter Cell Conviction, you always 


get all the old images. You get hobo Sam, 
not us, and that kind of bothers me.” @ 


Multiplayer 


Conviction 


The Splinter Cell franchise has long been as- 
sociated with far more than just well-crafted 
stories and stealth-based missions. For 

many, it’s always been as much about the 
multiplayer modes as it was the Sam Fisher 
narrative. Thankfully, Beland and his team 
have put as much effort into reviving the 
cooperative play as they have into the single- 
player campaign. Like the rest of the project 
though, this wasn't without its drama. 

Originally, the only multiplayer mode 
planned was a two-player competitive “stalk- 
ing” game that saw opponents hunting each 
other in crowded environments. “It was an 
incredibly original concept,’ Beland explains. 
“We really loved the idea, and the editorial 
team in Paris really believed in it, but we had 
some problems justifying it as part of the 
game. | was sad to have to kill it, because 
the stalking mode could provoke some very 
strong and very powerful emotions. It really 
made you feel a sense of anxiety and stress— 
things you're not used to experiencing ina 
video game. You were in the crowd, and you 
couldn't tell who your opponent was and 
who was an A|l. bot. It was very challenging 

The mode was eventually removed 
because the team couldn't find an adequate 
explanation to present to players about why 
they were stalking each other. That said, the 
mode isn't gone forever. While the concept 
has been removed from Splinter Cell, it 
has been filed away as a possible mode to 
integrate into a different Ubisoft franchise 
in future. 

In its place, Beland and his team moved 
forward on two major multiplayer initiatives. 
In January of 2009, new Co-op Game Director 
Patrick Redding joined the team, fresh from 
Far Cry 2, and began crafting a cooperative, 
two-player prologue narrative that explains 
how four Russian EMP weapons have been 
stolen and need to be retrieved before they 
are sold on the black market. Third Echelon 
and their Russian counterpart, Voron, must 
work together to recover the warheads, 
sending American agent Archer and Russian 
agent Kestrel up against the Russian mob in 
an experience that shares a lot of tech with 
the single-player campaign. The prologue 
can be played on Xbox Live, or as a split- 
screen co-op experience. Redding’s group 
also worked on a number of more traditional 
competitive two-player modes dubbed 
“Deniable Ops. These include “Hunter,” which 
pits two players against waves of enemies 
in an experience analogous to the Horde 
mode from Gears of War 2; the “Last Stand,” 
which is a similar mode that requires the duo 
to defend an EMP weapon; “Face Off’ which 
is an adversarial spy-versus-spy mode; and 
“Infiltrate,” which is all about stealth kills. 
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TOMCLANCY’SSPLINTERCELLTIMELINE 


We recap the entire history of major events in Tom Clancy's Splinter Cell 
franchise, a universe that now includes half a dozen video games in Ubi- 
soft’s flagship stealth series and several novel tie-ins. BYXAVDEMATOS 
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THIRD ECHELON BORN 
The National Security Agency creates 
an in-house Covert Operations unit 
known as Third Echelon. U.S. Colonel 
Irving Lambert (Ret.) is named director 
of operations. 


SAM FISHER LEADS 
SPLINTER CELL 


Former U.S. Navy SEAL and CIA opera- 
tive Sam Fisher is selected to spearhead 
Third Echelon’s black-ops training 
program, codename: Splinter Cell. 


GEORGIAN 
INFORMATION CRISIS 


Game: Tom Clancy’s Splinter Cell 
PS2/Xbox/GameCube/PC/Mac 
Released: 2002 

Metacritic score: 93 (Xbox) 

Fisher uncovers a campaign of ethnic 
cleansing against the Muslim popula- 
tion of Azerbaijan by an invading Geor- 
gian military, led by President Kombayn 
Nikoladze. Following NATO interven- 
tion, Nikoladze goes underground and 
declares war on America. Using sophis- 
ticated computer algorithms, Nikoladze 
dismantles America’s electronic 
infrastructure and smuggles a nuclear 
device on American soil (Codenamed 
ARK) in the ensuing chaos. 


BABYLON 
PHOENIX CRISIS 


Novel: Tom Clancy’s Splinter Cell 
Investigating the murder of Third 
Echelon agent Dan Lee, covert agent 
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Sam Fisher discovers a revenge plot by 
an Iranian terrorist organization called 
“The Shadows” to detonate a WMD 

(codenamed Babylon Phoenix) on Iraqi 
soil as retaliation for Iranian casualties 
during the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). 
Utilizing insider information, terrorist 
arms-dealing organization “The Shop” 
targets Sam Fisher and his only daugh 


Cc 


ter, Sarah Burns. 


MRUUV INCIDENT 


Novel: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Operation Barracuda 
Defected German scientist Gregory 
Jeinsen goes missing while developing a 
nuclear weapon-capable submarine for 
the U.S. Navy (his corpse surfaces later 
in Hong Kong). While investigating 
Jeinsen’s murder, Fisher uncovers a 
plot by a rogue Chinese military general 
named Lan Tun to invade Taiwan and 
use the nuclear vessel against the U.S. if 


the country attempts to intervene with 


the campaign. 


KOLA CELL 


Game DLC: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Kola Cell 

Released: 2003 

Fisher travels to the Kola Peninsula in 
Russia to neutralize Canadian hacker 
Phillip Masse. Masse is the developer of 
the computer algorithms used to disable 
American electronic infrastructure dur- 


ing the “Georgian Information Crisis.” 


TREGO INTERCEPTION 


Novel: Tom Clancy’s 
Splinter Cell: Checkmate 
Fisher is dispatched to intercept the 
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cargo ship Trego that contains radioac 
tive material from Chernobyl just off 
the coast of North Carolina. Fisher 
learns Chinese terrorist Kuan-Yin Zhao 
planned the attack in order to implicate 
[ran, ruin public opinion of Russia, and 
force the U.S. and coalition forces into 
another war in the Middle East. Zhao 
orchestrated the attack for revenge, 


money and self-preservation. 


INDONESIAN CRISIS 


Game: Tom Clancy’s Splinter Cell: 
Pandora Tomorrow 
PS2/Xbox/GameCube/PC 

Released: 2004 

Metacritic score: 93 (Xbox) 
Resentful of U.S.-led efforts to train 
military personnel in East Timor to 
battle guerrilla factions, Indonesian 
militia group Darah Dan Doa led by 
Suhadi Sadono (a former CIA-trained 
combatant of communist ideology in 
the region) smuggles numerous ND133 
bombs containing the smallpox virus 
(codenamed Pox Box) onto U.S. soil. 
The bombs are designed to detonate if 


Sadono is ever killed or captured. 


SF LES Vo, 226 RG5 


Multiplayer Mode: Tom Clancy’s 
Splinter Cell: Pandora Tomorrow 
Quickly formed as a sub-branch of Third 
Echelon to deal with the nationwide 
menace of the ND133 bombs, SHAD- 
OWNET agents (who share similar 
technology and training as Splinter 

Cell agents) are dispatched to stop the 
threat. SHADOWNET is tasked with 
destroying all ND133 devices, which are 
under the protection of a PMC group 
called Armed Guardian Services (AR 
GUS), hired by terrorist Suhadi Sadono. 
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LAX INCIDENT | 
Game: Tom Clancy’s Splinter Cell: 
Pandora Tomorrow 

Rogue CIA agent Norman Soth attempts 


to unleash the final smallpox bomb at 
Los Angeles International Airport but 
is assassinated by Sam Fisher minutes 
before detonation. Using an unmanned 
vehicle, LAPD Bomb Squad operators 
destroy the bomb in a controlled envi- 
ronment without exposing any travelers 
to the deadly virus. 


EAST ASIAN CRISIS 
Game: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Chaos Theory 
PS2/Xbox/GameCube/PC 
Released: 2005 

Metacritic score: 94 (Xbox) 


After the controversial decision to 


establish its own Information Self 
Defense Force (I-SDF), Japan’s shipping 
routes in the Yellow Sea are blocked 

by naval vessels from the Chinese and 
North Korean fleet, forcing the U.S. to 
intervene. Fisher is dispatched to Peru 
to investigate reports of a computer 
hacker’s attempt to re-engineer the 
devastating computer algorithms 
developed by Phillip Masse, which are 
now referred to as the “Masse Kernels.” 
These are widely considered to be the 
superweapon of the 21st century. War 
between North Korea, the allied forces 
of South Korea, and the U.S. sparks 
when a North Korean missile destroys 
an advanced U.S. warship. Following 


claims that the missile launch was 
unintentional, Fisher investigates and 
discovers that a PMC group named 
Displace International—headed by 
Fisher’s former friend and mentor 
Douglas Shetland—had been recruited 
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by Japan’s I-SDF to utilize the “Masse 
Kernels” and orchestrate the attack on 
U.S. forces in order to re-militarize Japan 
and ignite World War III. 
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MISSION ONE: 
PROLOGUE AND THE 
HODGE BLUNDER 


Game: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Double Agent 
PS3/PS2/Xbox 360/Xbox/GameCube/PC 
Released: 2006 

Metacritic score: 89 (Xbox) 


While investigating a missile threat at 

an Icelandic geothermal plant, Splinter 
Cell-rookie John Hodge is paired with 
Sam Fisher in a rare multi-agent mission. 
Overzealous, Hodge breaks assignment 
and proceeds through a military complex 
without Fisher, resulting in Hodge’s 


discovery and murder by enemy forces. 


SAM FISHER’S 
DAUGHTER KILLED 


Sarah Burns, daughter of Sam Fisher, 
is struck and killed by a drunk driver. 
The event is considered a random act 


of v1¢ ylenc Cy 


MANAS EPIC 


Novel: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Fallout 

Sam Fisher’s estranged adopted brother 
Peter (born Pyotr Limonovich) is killed 
by a lethal radioactive poison, sending 
the veteran Splinter Cell on a mission of 
revenge. The poison is revealed to be a 
plutonium hydride-19 powder; a small 
cup of which is capable to wiping out 
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the entire population of New York City. 
Meanwhile, with the help of North Ko- 
rean forces, Islamic fundamentalists over- 
throw the government of Kyrgyzstan. 
Disgusted by the perversion of Western 
influence on the rest of the world, the 
new coalition bands together to develop a 
mutated chytrid fungus that dissolves the 
world’s oil supply. 


JBA SITUATION 


Game: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Double Agent 

Unable to cope with his mounting per- 
sonal losses, Fisher is relived of duty as a 
Splinter Cell. Old friend (and Third Ech- 
elon director) Irving Lambert reassigns 
Fisher to an undercover operation tasked 
with infiltrating a terrorist organization 
called John Brown’s Army. The JBA 
obtain Red Mercury, a substance capable 
of nuclear weapon-caliber damage, and 
launches attacks against New York City, 
Los Angeles, and Mexico City. 


COLONEL LAMBERT 
CAPTURED 


Game: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Double Agent 

Colonel Irving Lambert is captured and 
tortured by the JBA; he is presumed dead. 


RED MERCURY RISING 


Game: Tom Clancy’s 
Splinter Cell: Double Agent 


ssinates JBA founder Emile 


Fisher ass 
Dufraisne and JBA strongman Carson 
Moss before either is able to detonate a 


Red Mercury device on USS. soil. 
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Fisher goes into hiding and is publicly 
labeled as the wanted murderer of (con 
firmed dead) Third Echelon Director Col. 
Irving Lambert. 


LAST GOODBYE 


Game: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Essentials 

PSP 

Released: 2006 

Metacritic score: 58 

While visiting his daughter’s grave, 

wanted murderer Sam Fisher is arrested 

and subsequently admits to killing Col. Ir 
ving Lambert to authorities. Later, Fisher | 
escapes, along with all evidence collected | 
against him. | 


738 ARSENAL 


Novel: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Conviction 

Sam Fisher runs for his life, hunted by an 
elite, but young, team of Splinter Cells. 
Longstanding Third Echelon communica- 
tions expert Anna Grimsdottir secretly 
provides her longtime friend with crucial 
intel to keep him from being captured or 
killed during the hunt. Fisher stumbles 
on information that an arsenal of classi 
fied weaponry has been cloned and set 
for auction to the highest-bidding terror- 
ist organization. Although no longer an 
agent, Fisher is determined to stop the 
threat and discover how classified plans 
of U.S. weaponry have been put in the 
hands of Chinese doppelganger factories. 


HUNTING SAM FISHER 


Novel: Tom Clancy’s 
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Splinter Cell: Endgame 

Third Echelon agent Ben Hansen leads 

a squad of Splinter Cells in search of the 
fugitive Sam Fisher under Agency 
Deputy Director Nicholas Andrew Kovac. 


LAMBERT’S MURDER 
COVER-UP REVEALED 


Novel: Tom Clancy’s 

Splinter Cell: Conviction 

Fisher admits Col. Irving Lambert 
authorized his own murder so Fisher 
could maintain his cover during the 
‘JBA Situation” and to later expose 
Lambert’s own longstanding suspicion 
of information leaks throughout the 
U.S. Intelligence Community. 


DETAILS SURFACE 
ON THE DEATH OF 
FISHER’S DAUGHTER 


Sam Fisher discovers the death of 
his daughter Sarah Burns was not 
an accident. 


SAM FISHER SEARCHES 


FOR THE TRUTH OF HIS 
DAUGHTER’S MURDER 


Game: Tom Clancy’s 
Splinter Cell: Conviction 
Xbox 360/PC 

Release: 2010 


MISSION 
INFORMATION 
CLASSIFIED 
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alk about high expectations: as the 

final chapter in what is arguably 

the most successful action game 
franchise ever created, God of War III 
has a lot of things it needs to accomplish. 
One, it has to be a huge commercial 
success; two, it has to showcase the full 
capabilities of the PS3 hardware and 
raise the bar in terms of visual quality 
and gameplay refinement; and finally, it 
has to cap the series’ narrative arc ina 
way that not only meets fan expectations 


but brings all of the threads together 
into a cohesive and satisfying end. 

God of War III gets the first two things 
right (or will, in the case of the sales 
numbers—even though the PS3 has 
a comparatively smaller installed base 
than the PS2 or original PlayStation, you 
can safely expect God of War III will be- 
come a best seller) but it doesn’t do the 
most important thing: bring the story of 
Kratos to a meaningful end. Because God 
of War III is the culmination of one of 


* For more video-game reviews, go to gamepro.com 


‘Battlefield: Bad Company 2; 
.pages6 Metro 2033); 


the most iconic action game franchises, 
there’s a lot hanging in the balance. 
Kratos isn’t some meathead mindlessly 
pounding his way to the end credits: 
there's a lot of history and subtext to his 
one-man war against Mount Olympus, 
and there was a tremendous amount of 
pressure to bring everything to a show- 
stopping conclusion. But God of War 

III doesn’t do that; instead it delivers a 
weak and uneven narrative that’s full of 
plot holes; it’s a small vulnerability in an 
otherwise stellar game, but that’s all you 
need to bring down a hero sometimes— 
just ask Achilles. I’ve invested a lot of 
time and energy into cumulative Kratos’ 
journey, and I wanted and needed God 
of War III to make sense of the whole 
thing. There is an admirable attempt 
made to tie up all the loose ends and give 
some meaning to Kratos’ struggle, but 
the narrative lacks the momentum and 
drive that made the series so special. The 
quality of the actual gaming experience, 
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and what the game means to the PS3, is 
undeniable; but from a storytelling per- 
spective, I consider it a bit of a failure. 
The last image most gamers have of 
Kratos is him scaling Mount Olympus 
on the back of the Titan Gaia towards a 
climatic confrontation with Zeus. God 
of War III wisely picks up right at that 
point, and while the initial fight up to 
the peak is awe-inspiring—the introduc- 
tory sequence bests the previous high- 
water mark for the series, the Colossus 
of Rhodes fight from God of War II— 
things soon go awry. After letting you 
get this close to Zeus, the development 
team pushes the reset button on Kratos 
and sends him back to the beginning 
where he once again loses all of his pow- 


ers and gear; as a narrative device, it’s a 
little cheap but it’s forgivable consider- 
ing the circumstances. If they let you 
fight Zeus right there and then, the 
game would be over in about two hours. 
But what’s really problematic about the 
whole thing is how it’s handled: the way 
Kratos is kicked off the mountain is not 
only a little ridiculous, but incredibly 
anti-climatic. Without ruining anything, 
Zeus essentially goes “Shoo,” and sends 
Kratos back to the starting line. The 
plot incongruities slowly start to pile up 
from there: for one, you're kicked out of 
the way in the middle of an epic battle 
between the gods of Olympus and the 
Titans, but you sort of get lost in your 
own little adventure; the war, which 
would seem like it should be a focal 
point, fades into the background. Also 
odd is the fact that the assembled gods 


of Olympus show up to test you along 
the way, but Zeus remains curiously 
absent throughout. It’s almost as though 
he’s purposefully turning a blind eye to 
everything, which doesn’t make a whole 
lot of sense considering his estranged 
son brings a war into what is essentially 
his living room. 

There’s a moment in the first God of 
War when Ares kills Kratos by throwing 
a piece of rock halfway across creation 
and it isn’t a stretch to assume Zeus 
could do something similar because so 
much is made of the fact that he isn’t 
just a god but the god; and yet, rather 
than just snap his fingers and turn 
Kratos into a pile of ash, he ignores him 
and pops up only after Kratos has ac- 
cumulated the power to destroy him. It’s 
weak characterization and it’s especially 
disappointing when you compare him to 


Kratos, a character whose plight and mo- 
tivation is never in question. We know 
what makes him tick, but what about 
Zeus? He’s a central character in the 
narrative arc and yet, he almost exists 
backstage, appearing only when it’s con- 
venient to the plot; he’s literally a deus 

ex machina. There’s an attempt made at 
the end that tries to explain his behavior 
but it’s a convenient plot device—the 
Greek myth equivalent of the “tempo- 
rary insanity” defense—that doesn’t 
quite work. All of this may not seem like 
a big deal to some of you, but these are 
the sorts of questions I, as a gamer who’s 
fully invested himself into the franchise, 
want answered and addressed. I have a 


right to feel disappointed if they’re not. 
This isn’t to say that the story is com- 
pletely devoid of poignancy and mean- 
ing. There are actually a few notable mo- 
ments, one involving Hercules (voiced 
by Kevin Sorbo), who is also a son of 
Zeus, and though he isn’t around for 
long, I appreciated the angst and pathos 
that he brought to his “scene;” he shows 
a genuine bit of emotion that adds a 
subtle layer of complexity to Kratos’ re- 
lationship with Zeus. Kratos’ interaction 
with Zeus’ wife Hera is also interesting 
because of the way he ultimately deals 
with her; it’s jarringly abrupt, to say the 
least, but it’s perfectly in line with who 
Kratos has become at that point in the 
proceedings. You really start to see just 
how firmly in control the nihilistic side 
of his personality is. It’s made abundant- 
ly clear at times that his mad quest for 


vengeance has ramifications far greater 
than his spiteful relationship with his 
father, but Kratos makes it just as clear 
that he doesn’t care: he’s got something 
he needs to do and nothing, not even 
the destruction of the entire world, will 
delay him. As he slowly works his way 
through Mount Olympus’ pantheon, 
you start to see visible signs of the effect 
that Kratos is having on the world, and 
the fact that he won't allow that to af- 
fect him is a powerful testament to the 
strength of his will; so much could have 
been done with this but it’s ultimately 
wasted on a thin storyline that mean- 
ders its way to an anti-climatic finish. 
That God of War III fumbles the 
opportunity to leave a deep and lasting 
impression is especially unfortunate 
because it’s been improved in just about 
every other way over its predecesors. 


REVIEWS 


Taken just as an action game, God of 
War III is terrific, rivaling the best of 
what’s available not only on the PS3 

but all platforms. It looks and feels like 
a generational step-up from the last 
title, with visuals that top games like 
Uncharted 2 and Killzone 2. There is 

a much-needed refinement inherent 

in the gameplay as well: Sony Santa 
Monica eliminated most of the clutter 
that plagued the past two titles and 

the teeth-gratingly difficult timing and 
block-moving puzzles are a thing of the 
past. New weapons and abilities like the 
Army of Sparta, a 300-inspired ability 
which summons shield-bearing Spartans 
around Kratos and calls a hailstorm of 
arrows onto the battlefield; and the Ces- 
tus—a pair of lion-faced gauntlets that 
pack an Incredible Hulk-like wallop—are 
welcome additions to the arsenal, even 
if the sheer number of tools at your 
disposal makes inventory management 
a clumsy chore. Certain moments also 
standout, like the clever use of Icarus 
Wings as a mode of long-range travel, 
and the only thing missing from some 
of the memorable boss encounters is a 
booming voice that shouts “Finish him!” 
as you deliver the gruesome final blow. 
The exquisitely rendered environments 
flow nicely into one another and though 
there is some backtracking involved, 
you never stay in one area long enough 
to grow tired of it; you'll travel from the 
heights of Mount Olympus all the way to 
the depths of Hades and back, and even 
if it doesn’t always make sense from a 


narrative perspective, the actual journey 
itself is epic and grand. 

It shouldn’t come as a surprise that 
God of War III is a great action experi- 
ence. Although each game in the series 
was helmed by a different creative 
director—Stig Asmussen, who worked 
on God of War III, took over from Cory 
Barlog, who, in turn, took over from 
David Jaffe—they promoted from 
within the development team, meaning 
there's a sense of consistency through- 
out the entire franchise. The formula 
never changed: it was just refined and 
tweaked to fit the unique visions of the 
individual director. But the ever-chang- 
ing leadership hurt the games when it 
came to narrative continuity, and God 
of War III's botched attempt to weave all 
the individual threads into a coherent 
ending leads me to believe the trilogy 
was conceived in parts rather than as 
a whole. Asmussen had to incorporate 
the bits and pieces that Barlog and Jaffe 
left behind, and that makes God of War 
III feel like a Frankenstein construct of 
parts that don't seamlessly fit together. 
Because of this, there is a lot of plot filler 
of the “Hey, remember when you did 
this? Well, this is what happened as a 
result,” variety. 

My problem with God of War III's 
narrative basically boils down to this: 
Whenever I reach the end of a story that 
I've truly invested myself in, I always 
walk away feeling as though I’ve said 
farewell to a good friend with whom I 
went on a long and meaningful journey. 


It’s a bittersweet moment, and I’m 
always left feeling equally thankful and 
sad that I’ve reached the end of the road. 
I didn’t fully feel that with God of War 
III, and while this doesn’t completely 
ruin the fun, it definitely affects my 
overall enjoyment of the game. It still 
earns high marks because it’s a tremen- 
dously well-crafted action experience 
and I recognize some fans simply won't 
care that the story is weak—they'll 

just be happy just to take part in the 
spectacle (and what a spectacle it is). I 
also can’t discount what an important 
piece of the puzzle this is for Sony and 
the PS3; God of War III, along with 
recent releases like Heavy Rain and Final 
Fantasy XIII, should give the company a 
strong boost in the traditional post-hol- 
iday lull. But as a fan who actually cares 
about Kratos and his plight, I found God 
of war III to be a bit of a letdown. Even 
though I thoroughly enjoyed the jour- 
ney, I can’t help but feel disappointed by 
the way Kratos chose to say goodbye at 
the end of it.—Tae K. Kim 
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God of War Ill 
Primer 


Everything you need to know about 


the God of War series to prepare 
you for God of War LIT. 


ou may not realize it, but there's 
more to God of War than ripping 
the eye out of every Cyclops in 
Ancient Greece. Kratos is a surprisingly 
complex character whose actions 
resonate through every facet of Sony 
Santa Monica's re-imagining of Greek 
mythology. But it’s been five years since 
the original God of War’s release, and 

a lot has transpired since then, so we 
put together a handy primer to serve 

as your guide to all things God of War. 
Everything you need to know going into 
the final chapter of Kratos’ epic war 
against the gods of Mount Olympus 
follows, starting with a synopsis of the 
first two titles. 


God of War 

After killing the Hydra on the Aegean 
Sea, the Ghost of Sparta, Kratos, arrives 
in the city of Athens. Ares, the god of 
war, pulverizes the city with boulders 
while his minions murder the citizens. 
Because Zeus forbids the gods to wage 
war on one another, Athena, the city’s 
patron goddess, asks Kratos to kill Ares 
and stop the siege. In exchange, she 
promises that the gods will forgive 


Kratos for his past sins. Through a se- 
ries of flashbacks, we learn that his sins 
include slaughtering entire cities and 
accidentally murdering his own wife 
and child, whose ashes are grafted to 
his skin. After slicing and dicing his way 
through legions of Ares’ soldiers and 
rescuing Athens’ Oracle, Kratos goes to 
the Desert of Lost Souls in search of the 
infamous Pandora's Box. He finds the 
Temple of Pandora strapped to the back 
of Cronos, former leader of the now- 
exiled Titans. Solving puzzles, avoiding 
traps, and completing challenges mod- 
eled after the gods, Kratos eventually 
obtains Pandora's Box. Ares realizes 
the threat that Kratos possesses and 
hurls a pillar into his chest, killing him 
and sending him into the netherworld. 
Kratos escapes the clutches of Hades 
and climbs back to the surface, where 
he opens Pandora’s Box and grows to 
match Ares’ titanic size; armed with 
the power of the Box, he kills Ares. But 
the freedom that the gods promised 
him is not granted, and in a final act 

of desperation, Kratos attempts to kill 
himself. The gods prevent his death, 
and instead offer him a seat on Ares’ 
throne, allowing Kratos to become the 
new god of war. 


God of War II 

During a routine city-sacking in Rho- 
des, Kratos descends to Earth to lend 
a little godly assistance to his Spartan 
army. The other gods, tired of Kratos’ 
ceaseless war-mongering, grant life to 


a statue dubbed the Colossus of Rho- 
des. Zeus unexpectedly appears to lend 
Kratos the power to take on the titanic 
threat. Kratos pours his entire power 
into Zeus’ Blade of Olympus, giving 
him the ability to take down the Colos- 
sus from the inside. However, Kratos 
quickly learns that Zeus deceived 

him, and pouring the power into the 
broadsword made him mortal. Zeus 
kills Kratos with the Blade of Olympus 
and sends him into the Underworld. 
Thankfully, Gaia, the Titan embodi- 
ment of Earth and hater of all things 
Olympus, saves Kratos and sends him 
to the surface to find the Sisters of Fate 
so he can change his past and kill Zeus. 
On his way to alter history, the Titans 
offer Kratos numerous powers to take 
on Zeus. After ripping the wings from 
Icarus’ back, Kratos makes his way to 
the temple of the Sisters of Fate. There, 
he overcomes the trio and manipulates 
the threads of time to gain another 
opportunity to get revenge on Zeus. 
After a fierce battle during which Kra- 
tos learns Zeus is actually his father, 
the goddess Athena intervenes at the 
last minute, sacrificing herself so Zeus 
can escape Kratos’ wrath. Despite her 
dying wish that he abandon his cause, 
Kratos goes on to rally the Titans, 
plucking them from the very fabric of 
time. They then advance on Mount 
Olympus, scaling the impossibly tall 
mountain on their way to a climatic 
battle with the Greek gods. God of War 
III begins here. 


‘ KINGS: 


The Major Characters 


Here are the major characters and the roles they have 


Played in the God of War series thus far. 


1. Kratos 

A merciless Spartan warrior, Kratos 
makes a pact with the God of War Ares, 
exchanging his life for the power to 
destroy his enemies. Armed with the 
Blades of Chaos, which are chained to 
his arms as an everlasting reminder of 
his servitude, Kratos wages countless 
wars in the name of Olympus. His 
fury eventually leads him to commit 
the one act that he can’t justify: the 
murder of his own wife and child. 
Furious with Ares for his role in this 
betrayal, Kratos, now widely feared as 
the Ghost of Sparta, turns his thoughts 
to vengeance—first toward his former 
master, then towards his own father, 
Zeus. Though his indomitable desire 
for revenge makes him nearly unstop- 
pable, his thirst for blood threatens 

to consume him and drive him to 
damnation. 


2. Athena 

Athena, goddess of wisdom and 
half-sister to Ares, serves as Kratos’ 
guide throughout the first God of War. 
Athena plays an instrumental role in 
Kratos’ character development, first 
offering him Ares’ throne then conspir- 
ing his downfall at the beginning of 
God of War II. Her sacrifice to save 
Zeus is also a pivotal moment, and 
though it doesn’t stop Kratos from pur- 
suing his war against Mount Olympus, 
it does give him a moment of pause. 

An omnipresent voice of reason, and 
perhaps the only god Kratos respects, 
Athena helps shape Kratos more than 
any other figure, save Zeus. 


3. Zeus 


The king of Olympus, Zeus is not only 
the strongest and mightiest of the 
Greek pantheon, but he is also the 
embodiment of Mount Olympus itself. 
A minor character in the first God of 
War, Zeus plays an important role in 
the second chapter. Fearing Kratos 
would betray him the way he betrayed 
his own father Cronos, Zeus conspires 
to destroy the Spartan, but in the 


process awakens a furious anger in his 
son that inspires him to move heaven 
and earth in the name of revenge. 
Though he receives relatively little 
screen time, Zeus is a pivotal figure in 
God of War’s narrative. His shadow 
looms large over everything, and 
Kratos’ hatred for his father serves as a 
potent source of narrative momentum. 
Other than Kratos, there is no more 
important figure in the series. 


4. Gaia 


Throughout Kratos’ journey, the Titan 
Gaia, the physical incarnation of Earth, 
is his constant companion. She plays 
an important role in Kratos’ journey, 
rescuing him from the torment of 
Hades and recruiting him as a power- 
ful pawn in the Titan’s anti-Olympus 
agenda. With her help, Kratos pulls the 
other Titans from the past, allowing 
them to storm Mount Olympus. 


5. Cronos 

Cronos is the leader of the Titans and 
father of Zeus. When the Titans lost 
the battle against the Olympians, he 
was banished to the Desert of Lost 
Souls with the Temple of Pandora 
strapped to his back. Cronos’ punish- 
ment is to wander the desert until 
the brutal winds rip the flesh from 
his bones and he is no longer able to 
carry the massive structure. When we 
last see him, he is leading the Titans’ 
charge to the top of Mount Olympus. 


6. Atlas 

Persephone, queen of the Underworld, 
tricked Atlas into inadvertently aiding 
her evil cause to destroy the world. 
Kratos stopped Persephone’s plot be- 
fore Atlas could destroy the pillar hold- 
ing the Earth. However, her explosive 
death caused the pillar to shatter, forc- 
ing Atlas to bear the Earth’s weight on 
his back for eternity. Atlas hates Kratos 
for forcing him to take on this unenvi- 
able task, but their mutual loathing of 
Zeus leads Atlas to assist Kratos when 
they met again. 


Battlefield: 
ho Company 


Saving the world with big explosions 
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wo members of my squad have 
taken too long to radio in our 
extraction, and the third just 
impatiently ran off into the storm in search 
of them. Iam alone on a mountainside and 
can barely see the encroaching enemies 
through the fog of snow. I have to get 
farther down and find my team, but the 
frostbite is starting 
to overwhelm. My 
desperate dash to 
the nearest hillside 
house slows as my 
body begins shivering 
violently, and my 
vision is fading under 
a veil of ice. Just as things start going dark, 
I burst into the house, put a few bullets 
into its armed occupant and cozy up to the 
fireplace. My eyesight returns to normal 
and I’m quickly back outside in the cold, 
zigzagging from one warm spot to the next, 
all the while evading enemies. 

This moment, which I experienced 
during a mission in Battlefield: Bad 
Company 2, perfectly demonstrates why 
the game is so interesting: it offers a 
unique and varied take on established 

_ FPS genre conventions. In any other 

_ game, I would expect to simply run-n- 
gun my way out of a situation like the 
one detailed above, so Bad Company 

2's unexpected emphasis on survival 
skills caught me completely off guard. 
The radical change in pace forced me 

to think and react differently to the 
situation than I normally would, and it 
made for an incredible experience. The 
best part is that there plenty of other 
instances like this throughout the game: 
racing an ATV through a town full of 
heavily-armed enemies; sniping enemy 
sentries with a sniper rilfe while using 
the sound of thunder to mask my shots; 


and blowing the walls out of a building 


If your enemies are just going to hide 
behind something, blow it to bits with 
a well-placed grenade. 


and watching it crumble on top of your 
enemies— it’s the moment-to-moment 
excitement of each mission, helped 
along by the cool and unique objectives, 
that gives BFBC2’s campaign an unfor- 
gettable edge. 

The core storyline, however, does a 
poor job of grabbing you. The narra- 
tive basically boils down to four dudes 
cracking jokes about cheerleaders 
while shooting the terrorists behind a 
World War III plot. It works best if you 
treat the story like an action movie. 
The comparable example that immedi- 
ately springs to mind is Die Hard: The 
heroes end up in a situation so crazy, 
it’s practically improbable, but their 
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badass attitudes, loud mouths, and itchy 
trigger-fingers make it worth experienc- 
ing anyway. Taking advantage of that 
simplistic formula, Bad Company 2 
pushes the story into the background, 
meaning it occurs around the action 
instead of getting in the way of it. 
Where it really stumbles is in its reli- 
ance on clichés. For instance, your squad 
is comprised entirely of been-there 
archetypes like the explosions-obsessed 
Haggard and the nerdy tech-specialist, 
Sweetwater. Neither, however, holds a 
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candle to their cigar-chompin’ Sergeant: 
He is not only minutes from retiring 
but is, as they say, too old for this s**t. 
Like they were in the previous game, the 
soldiers in Bad Company 2 are a predict- 
able lot, but with the help of some solid 
writing, the squad’s deprecating, goofy, 
and profane rapport is genuinely funny. 
As you progress through BFBC2 you'll 
also see that they’re not as one-dimen- 
sional as you originally thought: Sarge 
grows increasingly agitated about being 
prematurely brought out of retirement, 
and Haggard is a big ol’ softie. 

I also appreciated that the campaign 
isn't merely a primer for the multi- 
player. Yes, the skills you gain during 
the solo romp will transition online but 
it’s an entirely separate entity. It’s also 
remarkably similar to the first Bad Com- 
pany which, in this instance, is a good 


der Warfare 2 being 


Jugs, glitches, hacks, and 


opportunity for another 
some real damage 


thing. But I quickly realized that BFBC2 
isn't trying to reinvent the wheel—it’s 
merely changing to tires with a better 
tread. So, rather than bombarding you 
with oodles of new game types, devel- 
oper DICE has fine-tuned and modified 
the familiar favorites to cater to their 
established fan base. 

This is especially evident in the 
online modes, where the little enhance- 
ments not only reinforced what I liked 
about the original game, but offered 
several new ideas to chew on. Where 


Raining death from above via unmanned aerial 
vehicles (UAV) looks and feels as awesome as Call of 
Duty 4: Modern Warfare’s original AC-130 mission. 


the control point-capturing Conquest 
mode has been the series’ trademark for 
nearly a decade, Rush is quickly becom- 
ing the mode | most expect other mul- 
tiplayer games to latch onto and players 
to gravitate toward. Conquest gives two 
teams the same objective—hold control 
points the longest and wear out your 
enemy's reinforcements—but Rush 
puts different layers of stress on a team 
depending on their objective. Defenders 
passively wait behind mounted guns 

or atop vantage points to prevent the 
struggling offense’s efforts to advance. 
On the other hand, the attackers always 
have the opportunity to progress, 
causing the defenders to frantically 
retreat to new positions when explo- 


sives are successfully detonated. While 
similarly structured to Conquest, the 
push-push-push mentality of constantly 
destroying enemy control points keeps 
Rush matches moving along at a quick 
and satisfying pace. Good thing, too, 
because the maps are humongous. Areas 
expand as you destroy control points, 
but smart design decisions keep things 
from getting too messy. As a new sector 
opens, the last one closes and keeps you 
focused on going forward. The smaller 
Squad Rush mode, however, shrinks 
things down to four-on-four and elimi- 
nates available tanks and helicopters. 
This significantly amplifies the intensity 
by forcing you to rely on your small 
team to attack or defend a wide-open 
area. All of this makes for big, intense, 
awesome, and easily digestible multi- 
player matches. 


I was only able to sink four hours into 
these multiplayer modes during EA’s 
prearranged sessions, and while this brief 
window isn’t quite the same as playing 
against “regular” players after the game’s 
launch, I was impressed with what I saw. 
I became hooked on BFBC2’s multiplayer 
not just because it’s a great shooter, 
but because it’s instantly rewarding. 
Everything you do—and I do mean 
everything—earns you experience points. 
High kill-counts bring in the big points, 
but I grew fond of playing support roles 
to nickel and dime my way to the top. 
Defibrillating dead teammates back to 
life, dishing out boxes of ammo, and 
repairing battered vehicles contributes a 
considerable amount to earning promo- 
tions and new weapons. That the weapon 
customization doesn't reach the standard 
set by the similarly satisfying Modern 
Warfare 2 will likely discourage genre 
pros, but the list of unlockable guns for 
the snipers, medics, engineers, and balls- 
out assaulters is seemingly endless. 

The massive maps and wide variety 
of combat options also contribute to 
the fun. I had a blast airdropping across 
enemy lines, flying choppers, mowing 
down enemies from mounted turrets, and 
using the destructible environments to 
my advantage. The spectacular explosions 
that accompany tank shells punching con- 
crete also have a drastic effect on the way 
you and your opponents interact with the 
world, so obliterate with caution and care 
to exploit the built-in physics effectively. 

With Infinity Ward’s Modern Warfare 
2 being regularly victimized by bugs, 
glitches, hacks and other exploits, there’s 
an opportunity for another game to come 
in and do some real damage. Bad 
Company 2 definitely has the necessary 
chops to give the current king of, well, 
modern warfare, a run for its money. 
Aside from its limited weapon tweaking 
and uneven narrative, it hits on all of the 
same high points as its biggest competi- 
tion, but does it with a style all its own. 
—NMitchell Dyer 


Just Cause 2 


A handful of thrills isn’t enough to 
save the day 
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he term “open-world” is used 

far too liberally these days. It’s 

used to describe almost any 
game that allows players to decide their 
own progression path within a wide- 
open area. Just Cause 2 is ostensibly 
an “open-world” game, but that’s an 
incredibly ill-fitting description for 
what is a very linear experience. Yes, 
you can explore any part of the multi- 
islanded region that is the game world, 
but the missions in Just Cause 2 are so 
rigidly structured that the “sandbox” 
nature of the campaign comes across as 
nothing more than an obvious attempt 
to artificially lengthen the heavy- 
handed storyline. 

In order to unlock missions, play- 

ers must create chaos throughout the 
military controlled region of Panau. 
Once a set amount of chaos has been 
created, CIA operative Rico Rodrigez, 
who returns from the first title, can take 
on missions for any of the game's three 
rebel factions or the Agency itself (the 
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GQgered Explosive 


Clinging to a moving vehicle while firing an 
assault weapon with one hand? Just another 
day on the job for CiA agent Rico Rodrigez. 


of maxing out the game’s “Chaos me- 
ters,’ which unlock new missions. The 
only way to progress the campaign was 
to randomly destroy military areas until 
the game deemed me worthy to continue 
the main story. Just Cause 2 has some 
fantastic chaotic moments, but forcing 
you to engage in random attacks is an 
unnecessary chore. And once the main 
campaign is over—it took me about 18 
hours from start to finish—there isn't 
much to do other than explore the world 
for hidden collectibles. 


eAlso exasperating is the fact that you face 
off against the same handiul of enemy types 


throughout the cemnea 


former act as mandatory experience 
missions, while the latter progresses 

the game’s story). This is fairly standard 
practice in these types of games—Red 
Faction Guerrilla, for example, forced 
you to lower the “control” that the 
enemy EDF had over a region before you 
could unlock specific missions—but it 
doesn’t work the way it should in Just 
Cause 2. There’s plenty of fun to be had 
when you're out sowing dissent, but the 
gameplay in-between missions gets ex- 
tremely tiresome. More than a few times 
throughout the campaign I came just shy 
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Also exasperating is the fact that you 
face off against the same handful of 
enemy types throughout the game, and 
they range from lightly-armored soldiers 
to Colonels padded out in armor like the 
Michelin Man. Sadly, every enemy is ca- 
pable of soaking up bullets like a sponge, 
and the only reliable way to kill them off 
is with a well-placed headshot. While the 
game makes plenty of weaponry avail- 
able, none of the guns in Rico’s arsenal 
does any real damage; some firearms 
are so weak that the message isn’t “Die!” 
but rather, “If it isn’t too much trouble, 
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could you lie down and expire at your 
earliest convenience?” There is also a 
“Heat Level” which rises depending 
on how much havoc you cause—as it 
increases, enemies grow stronger and 
become tougher to dispatch—but the 
system doesn't do a good job of dynami- 
cally scaling the overall difficulty. The 
game also features the outmoded “mon- 
ster closet,” meaning enemies literally 
appear out of thin air; it doesn’t try very 
hard to disguise this fact, which makes it 
all the more glaring. 

Flaws aside, the combat in Just Cause 
2 can be intense and fun. Explosions 
beautifully paint the sky with the proper 
force and vigor you'd expect, even if 
enemy installations all consist of the 
same destructable objects. Utilizing 
Rico’s grappling hook, I was able to 
tether enemies to moving vehicles in the 
land, sea, and air; you can also attach 
baddies to propane tanks and send them 
flying through the sky or pin speeding 
cars to the ground. Playing with the 
grappling hook is the best part of Just 
Cause 2 because it unlocks a slew of 
creative ways to devastate enemy forces. 

A shady character named the Sloth 
Demon runs the Black Market in Just 
Cause 2. You can purchase new weap- 
onry and vehicles from the arms dealer, 
or you can shell out cash to be quickly 
transported around the islands when 
you don't feel like taking the long way. 
But the Black Market isn’t a particu- 
larly useful feature because ammo and 
vehicles are so plentiful that spending 
cash on new gear and upgrades is wholly 
unnecessary. Rico also begins each 


mission with the gear best suited for the 
upcoming task anyway, so it’s a little con- 
fusing as to why you would even bother 
to go shopping; you can purchase special 
(and much better) weapons from the 
Black Market but once you expend the 
ammo, your only recourse is to purchase 
each weapon again for full price. It’s 
an expensive and unnecessary limita- 
tion, especially for a game that revels in 
ridiculous antics; you'd think they’d want 
to encourage the use of such armaments 
rather than make it so prohibitive. 

I also experienced a handful of glitches 
during my time with Just Cause 2. In one 
faction mission, I was told to attack an oil 


tanker until a damage meter maxed out; 
however, the game failed to register some 
of the destruction and it was only after 

I reloaded a previous save that the issue 
was resolved. Later, during the last boss 
battle, I passed through a solid wall and 
“fell out” of the world geometry, which 
necessitated a restart. None of these 
bugs are deal breakers, and I was playing 
a review build; but they were annoying to 
say the least. 

Rico's relentless over-the-top approach 
to creating chaos and destroying enemy 
morale does keep Just Cause 2 from get- 
ting stale, even in the wake of flaws and 
glitches. However, the linear storyline 
and some flawed game design choices 
keep it from being anything more than 
a mildly interesting diversion that won't 


fully fill the void left behind by superior 
titles like Red Faction Guerilla and Grand 
Theft Auto IV. Just Cause 2 has its mo- 
ments and enough swagger to entertain 
for short stretches, but there isn’t a 
grappling hook long enough to elevate it 
to the heights reserved for the best titles 
in the genre.—Xav de Matos 
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henever someone takes a 

novel and tries to turn it into 

a movie or a video game, 
the usual complaint is the end product 
doesn't live up to the book that inspired 
it. One of the main problems is that 
movies and video games don’t have 
the creative elbow room for narrative 
necessities like world building and 
character development. Authors can 
explain things over the course of an 
entire novel, but directors and game 
developers don't have the time to 
explore every little detail, which makes 
presenting a world and its unique set 
of rules a distinct challenge. This is 
especially true if you're dealing with a 
fantastical post-apocalyptic setting like 
the one featured in Metro 2033. It’s 
based on a Russian novel that clocks in 
at 784 pages, which is a lot of backstory 
and exposition to work into an eight- 
hour gaming experience. As such, the 
post-apocalyptic Moscow you're plunged 
into brims with life, but it’s incredibly 
lacking when it comes to narrative 
context and meaning. 


The post-apocalyptic scenario has 
been done to death, but Metro 2033's 
particular version still manages to stand 


out thanks to a fascinating backstory. It 
takes place in a post-nuclear war Mos- 
cow which has been turned into a frozen 
wasteland. The survivors live deep 
underground, cleverly using subway 
stations and air-raid shelters as societal 
hubs. The network of tracks act as 
improvised roads, facilitating trade and 
communication between the otherwise 
isolated “metros.” The nuclear war that 
charred the surface also birthed several 
different breeds of mutant creatures 
that pose a significant threat, but most 
interestingly it has also given renewed 
vigor to the Nazi and Communist parties 


underground. I found the latter idea 
most fascinating, because it makes a lot 
of sense that in times of trouble, people 
would fall back on strong political or reli- 
gious ideologies to give them a measure 
of order amidst the chaos. 

I just wish Metro 2033 did a better 
job of explaining and exploring these 
themes, especially since the distinctly 
Russian perspective is so different 
from the “Western” viewpoint that I’m 
intimately familiar with. But instead of 
taking the time to properly introduce 
you to the world and acclimate you to all 
the ins-and-outs, the developers throw 
you into the deep-end without anything 
resembling a life-preserver. Nothing 
is explained in any real detail—why 
there are Nazis in Moscow; the nature 


The 4A Engine pumps out some terrific visuals 
which reaily help bring the worid of Metro 2033 
to life. 


of the mutant threat—so I never fully 
understood the world, what my place in 
it was, and what my actions were doing 
to affect the status quo. Compounding 
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all this is the presence of a supernatural 
or possibly extraterrestrial element that 
is inarticulately woven into the sto- 
ryline. The main character experiences 
odd hallucinations that seems to hint 

at something, but what those strange 
figures hiding in the blinding light want 
or represent is an utter mystery that is 
never explained. You also hear whispers 
of the “Dark Ones,” who are set up as the 
main threat, but they never rear their 
heads nor do they ever play a significant 
part in the action. 

The lack of narrative continuity also 
afflicts the actual gameplay, which, again, 
is fairly standard-FPS fare, except for the 
unique twists afforded by the nuclear 
winter setting. There are some inventive 
touches like ubiquitous gas masks— 
standard gear for venturing outside into 
the wasteland—and “dirty” homemade 
bullets, which are used as ammo, versus 


“pristine” military grade bullets, which 
are used as currency. Both concepts keep 
with the overall fiction of the world but 
questionable design decisions break the 
continuity apart. For instance, you must 
keep a supply of air filters on hand in 
order to venture outside, and gas masks 
can get damaged in battle to the point 


where they crack and let in poisonous air; 
that, along with the presumed scarcity of 
ammo, should have lent a fair bit of ten- 
sion to your battles. 

But because everyone has a gas mask, 
it’s far too easy to find a replacement 
should yours get damaged. Also, the 
developers did a bad job doling out 
filters: most times, | was literally carrying 
a Home Depot’s worth in my pockets, so 
the threat of running out rarely loomed. 
Ammunition is also ridiculously plenti- 
ful, as every corpse you loot for ammo 
yields enough to make Rambo jealous. 
You would think raw materials would be 
rare in an underground society living off 
the dregs of a nuclear-blasted wasteland, 
but not only were such premium items 
abundant, I would often see piles of bul- 
let casings and spent filters—two things 
that could be recycled in such a setting— 
lying on the ground. 


These cracks in the game’s fiction really 
cut into my ability to just sit back and 
enjoy myself. The custom-built 4A-engine 
does a terrific job of bringing this desolate 
and sad world to life, and the developers 
made an admirable attempt to build the 
gameplay around the narrative. But Metro 
2033's strength lies in the ideas that 
underpin its action; without them, it’s just 
another gritty first-person shooter with 
some interesting tweaks. 

It’s unfortunate that the rich source 
material didn’t mesh with the actual game- 
play to form a cohesive whole. It’s also a 
shame an English-language version of the 
book isn’t available yet because I think the 
best way to experience Metro 2033 the 
game is to read Metro 2033 the novel first. 
That way, you won't feel so detached from 
the world, and you can fill in the narrative 
holes with the knowledge gleaned from 
the book. But if you choose to let the game 
be your first introduction to the world of 
Metro 2033, then you'll no doubt feel like 
I did: a little lost, a little confused, and a 
little disappointed.—Tae K. Kim 
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= Developer: Gas Powered Games 
= Publisher: Square Enix 
= ESRB: 10+ 


upreme Commander was a title 
that lovingly embraced established 
RTS conventions like base-building 
and extensive micromanagement, 

but it also introduced new ideas like a 
zoom-out tactical map, physics-based 
weapons fire, and massive armies 
consisting of hundreds of units. 
Unfortunately, the high-end hardware 
requirements and complexity of the 
game’s core concepts didn’t translate 
into widespread commercial success; 
while the game was critically well- 
received, its popularity never matched 
that of rival franchises like Command & 
Conquer and StarCraft. Perhaps that’s 
why Supreme Commander 2 feels like an 
overt attempt to address the issues that 
kept its predecessor from establishing 
itself as a legitimate threat to Blizzard 
and EA’s dominance. 

The changes Gas Powered Games 
made to SC2 are apparent from the very 
beginning. One of the first things I no- 
ticed was the game sports a new stylistic 
look that helps to further differentiate 
one faction from another; it only takes 
a quick glance at the screen to identify 
the three main factions (an Aeon ground 
force looks different from a fleet of Cy- 
bran boats, for instance). This new visual 
approach also helps keep things looking 
sharp without demanding a whole lot 
from the hardware the game is running 
on, and I was able to run SC2 on the de- 
fault “high” setting on my mid-range PC. 
I did notice some slight hiccups during 
some of the biggest battles or on maps 
with lots of water to render, but overall, 
the game ran smoothly and without 
issue. It remains to be seen how well the 
game will scale to lower-end systems 
but you don’t need a top-end gaming rig 
to enjoy optimal performance. You can 
thank a modified Demigod engine—Gas 
Powered Games’ recently released take 
on the World of Warcraft III variant, 


Experimentals don't get or need upgrades, 
especially King Kriptor and his massive 
laser cannons. 


Defense of the Ancients—for that. 

It renders naturalistic environments 
with much more flair than the previous 
game's engine ever did. 

Beyond their improved backdrops, 
game maps now eschew the previously 
favored vast emptiness for a structured 
“arena” approach. Choke points and 
carefully placed resources offer much 


regularly field armies of 200 or more; 
having that many soldiers swarming 
the battlefield was more than enough 
to accomplish what I wanted to do, but 
having the extra legroom doesn't hurt. 
SC2’s new upgrade system is also a 
welcome addition. Just about every 
building or unit in the original game 
had three tiers, resulting in the player 
having to hunt and peck around the map 
for upgrades. SC2 has wisely gathered 
all these upgrades and placed them in 
a research window, which is accessible 
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online expenence, « 


more room for strategy-oriented gamers 
and there’s generally more variety to 

the types of landscapes. Some maps are 
enormous industrial complexes meant 
for large-scale four-on-four battles while 
others are small tropical islands perfect 
for one-on-one online skirmishes. The 
high unit cap also returns, and though 

I never reached the 300-unit limit, I did 
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with a single click of the mouse button. 
Everything—from units, structures, 
and the commander’s ACU (Armored 
Combat Unit)—is upgraded through 
this window, which significantly reduces 
the player’s micromanagement. I also 
appreciated the fact that every upgrade 
is retroactively applied to existing units: 
You feel a genuine sense of sinister 


glee when all members of an 80-strong 
gunship squadron instantly gain per- 
sonal shields and rapid fire. The research 
window is where you'll also find the real 
differences between the three factions, 
as each side’s tech tree is vastly different 
from the other two. The factions have 
also been rebalanced so that each side 
has distinct advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The Aeon, for instance, no longer 
possesses naval units but compensates 
with interesting new units like the Sea 
Hunter land experimental. 

Of course, what makes or breaks an 
RTS is its online experience, and I’m 
happy to say that SC2 was smooth and 


responsive even with six A.I. and two 


human players sharing the battlefield. 
Servers weren't live at the time of my 
review so my online experience was 
limited to battles against a friend and 
computer-controlled enemies, but I thor- 
oughly enjoyed utilizing the strategies 
gleaned from the single-player campaign 
on actual foes. The online functional- 
ity is bare bones compared to services 
like Battle.net but the Steam version 
does come with basic stat tracking and 
leaderboards, so online fiends may 
want to consider going that route. Only 
time will tell if SC2’s immense scale and 
unique upgrade tree will translate into 
long-term online success, but Blizzard’s 
reticence when it comes to StarCraft II’s 
release date will no doubt help it gain 
some traction. 

SC2 improves upon its predecessor 
by taking the franchise formula and 


upgrading it in a very tangible way. Most 
of the issues which hurt the original have 
been addressed, and the game’s immense 
scale allows for some incredible battles. 
Add in the interesting multiplayer 
offerings and the friendlier system 
requirements, and you have an RTS that 
deserves some real attention from the 
PC community.—Kyle Horner 
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Product of the Month: 
1. Gunnar Optiks 
Gunnar’s specialty gamer glasses were 
initially created for the general comput- 
ing populace, but company co-founder 
Joe Croft soon found that gamers were 
using the product, so a line was created 
to fit their needs. Gunnar eyewear already 
had the ability to help reduce eye strain 
and help the wearer focus on brighter 
colors for longer periods of time, but the 
company added a few gaming-related 
tweaks. Features like wider lenses that 
allow the player to see more of the 
screen, and a headset-friendly design 
may not even get noticed by an everyday 
office worker, but GamePro’s Gunnar- 
equipped staffers appreciate them. 
Reviews Editor Tae Kim had a pair 
of Gunnars custom-created with his pre- 
scription and he frequently wears them 
while poring over long documents on 
the computer. Boss man John Davison 
continues to wear his despite his wife's 
ridicule for wearing oddly-colored glass- 
es indoors. News Editor Dave Rudden 
is just glad he can play colorful games 
like Katamari Damacy or Super Mario 
Galaxy without feeling as if his eyes are 
being seared by a hot poker. Sure, they 
look a little goofy, but considering the 
weird things we put on our heads and 
in our hands when we play video games, 
Gunnar’s yellow-tinted eyewear is well 
worth the green. 
www.gunnaroptiks.com 
$80-100 


2. Game Pax 

As often as we use them, online gaming 
identities can get a bit ephemeral. You 
might say your ID to a friend or type it 


in an email, but it can change on a dime 


if you grow tired of it. Short of tattooing 
your Gamertag on your bicep, printing 
it on a high-quality piece of luggage is 
the biggest commitment we can think 
of that you can make to your online 
gaming moniker. In what seems like a 
no-brainer idea, Game Pax allows you to 
brand your console-friendly knapsack 
with your online handle. Plus, Game 
Pax’s backpacks are made of high-quality 
material that can support heavy loads. 
With the frequency that GamePro staff- 
ers lug 10-pound consoles to and from 
the office, our Game Pax have been 
around the block a few times...along 
with our Gamertags. 
www.mygamepax.com 

$50 


3. Riiflex Dumbbells 


As great as some of the Wii workout 
solutions are, there’s little in the way of 
making the ultra-light Wii Remote and 
Nunchuk into great fitness tools. For 
many of us gaming-enabled fitness gurus 
at GamePro, getting EA Sports Active’s | 
exercise band to a length that provides | 
an ample amount of resistance is as men- 
tally tiring as our interactive workouts 
are physically taxing. The Riiflex Dumb- 
bells are our savior, and offer the perfect 
amount of weight for these fast-paced 
workouts. Custom fit to attach to the Wii 
Remote and Nunchuk, the Riiflex adds 

2 pounds to each controller component. 
Considering the insane after-market that 
has come from Wii workout accessories 
(cluttering store shelves with insipid 
step-aerobics platforms and sweatsocks), 
the Riiflex is a giant green rubber dia- 
mond in the rough. 

www. riiflex.com 

$30 
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EXPERIENCE LARGE SCREEN GAMING EXCITEMENT 
WITHTHE CASIO GREEN SLIM PROJECTOR. | 


Casio is leading the way with an innovative technology that combines LED and laser light to create a 
completely new, mercury-free light source. These high brightness projectors create brilliant, natural 


colors energizing every gaming experience with a 100” or greater image. Now you can enjoy hours of 
reliable gaming with the Green Slim Projector and large multi-player images put everyone in the action. CAS : © 


For more information on how to bring life size game excitement right into your living room, 
visit greenslimprojector.com. ©2010 CASIO AMERICA, INC. 


